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METHODS OF REFORMING OUR LAND SYSTEM. 
BY JOHN A. RYAN, S.T.D. 


MPaaeSOIN economic and social discussion the word reform is 
commonly opposed to the word revolution. It im- 
plies modification rather than abolition; gradual, 
rather than violent, change. When men speak of 
reforming the land system they do not, as a rule, con- 
template such radical schemes as land nationalization or the Single 
Tax. Some extension of the scope of state ownership and of the 
taxation of land values may, however, be quite properly included 
under the head of land reforms. They are changes in, rather than 
a destruction of, the existing system. 

Almost all the land within the borders of the United States 
was at one time held by the government, colonial, state, or national. 
By far the greater part of it has long since passed into the hands 
of individuals and private corporations. With regard to the arable 
land, this disposition was, on the whole, the best plan at the time 
available for bringing land into use. This statement is particularly 
true of the Homestead Law, which distributed the public domain 
in small tracts among actual settlers. In all probability no system 
of leasing or renting would have been as beneficial to the community 
or to the cultivators as outright ownership. 

There are, however, other kinds of land which can be used on 
conditions more advantageous to the whole people when the title 
is retained by the state. Such are timber, mineral, oil, phosphate, 
natural gas, and water power lands. In many countries of Europe 
it has long been the policy of the government to retain these lands 
under public ownership. This policy tends to prevent the socially 
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injurious destruction of forests, the private monopolization of 
limited natural resources, and the private acquisition of exception- 
ally valuable land at ridiculously low prices. The products of these 
lands can all be extracted and put upon the market through a leasing 
system. That is to say, the user of the land pays to the state a 
rental according to the amount and quality of the raw material; 
for example, coal, lumber, gas, and water power, which he takes 
from the storehouse of nature. To be sure, the state could sell 
these lands at a price that would bring it fully as much revenue 
as the leasing system; but this result is very unlikely to happen, and 
practically never has happened. Under the leasing system, more- 
over, the state can easily secure just treatment for both consumer 
and laborer, by stipulating that the former shall obtain the product 
at fair prices, and that the latter shall be paid fair wages. 

To the objection that capitalists will not invest their money in 
nor carry on extractive enterprises, whether in lumbering, mining, 
or water power development, on a leasing basis, the sufficient an- 
swer is that they are doing it now. A very large quantity of 
minerals are produced from land which the operator has rented 
either from private owners or from the state. Thirty-four per cent 
of the coal mined in the United States in 1909 was taken from pri- 
vately-owned land which was operated under a lease. Much of the 
iron ore annually produced is extracted under the same arrange- 
ment. If the rental or royalty demanded is not unreasonably high, 
the capitalist will be quite as willing to produce raw material from 
leased land as he is to manufacture or sell goods in a rented build- 
ing. The terms of the particular lease, not the leasing system, are 
the important consideration. 

Unfortunately both our state governments and the national 
government have permitted the greater part of these valuable lands 
to pass under private ownership. Forty years ago, three-fourths of 
the timber now standing was public property; at present about 
four-fifths of it is in private hands.* By far the larger portion 
of our mineral deposits, coal, copper, gold, silver, etc., have likewise 
fallen under private control (according to the estimate of Dr. 
Howe, a royalty of twenty-five cents per ton on the mineral out- 
put of the country in 1907 would have yielded five hundred and 
seventeen million dollars, or almost the entire expenditure of the 
Federal government for that year). The only considerable body 


*Report of the Commissioner of Corporations on the Timber Industry in the 
United States. 
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of such resources still owned by the national government are those 
of Alaska, which are worth several billions of dollars. The Com- 
missioner of Corporations estimates the total amount of water 
power in the United States, developed and undeveloped, as some- 
where between twenty-seven and fifty-two million horse power, of 
which only about four million horse power is developed.* While 
the Federal government owns comparatively little developed water 
power, its undeveloped power has been roughly estimated at about 
fourteen million horse power in the national forests, and consider- 
ably less than that amount in other parts of the public domain.+ 

All the lands and natural resources just enumerated, which 
are still publicly owned, ought to remain so. Instead of being sold, 
they should be leased to private concerns on such terms of rental 
and occupation as would yield the rates of interest and profit that 
are ordinarily obtained from other enterprises and investments sub- 
ject to the same degree of risk. In some instances, no doubt, the 
government might with advantage itself undertake the development 
and operation of these resources. In any case, not a single valid 
reason exists for the sale outright of any more of this part of the 
public domain. Happily the majority of the American people, and 
all the disinterested authorities on the subject, are in favor of the 
leasing policy. The National Conservation Congress, held in Sep- 
tember, 1910, took this ground with reference to all national re- 
sources; the Commissioner of Corporations strongly urged the 
same policy in the matter of water power ;{ and the Secretary of 
the Interior recommended it in the case of the public coai lands, 
particularly those in Alaska.§ Through the adoption of this plan 
the rental value of all these lands would go to the whole people 
instead of to a comparatively small number of individuals, mo- 
nopoly would become impossible, and the publicly-owned natural 
resources of the country would be conserved and protected against 
rapid and ruinous exploitation. 

Those natural resources that have passed out of government 
ownership, and that have become, or are tending to become, mo- 
nopolized by private concerns, such as the anthracite coal mines 
of Pennsylvania and the iron ore beds of Minnesota and some other 
States, should be so regulated by the government as to prevent 

*Report of the Commissioner of Corporations on Water Power Development 
in the United States, pp. 4 and s. 
tIdem., pp. 193-195. 


tOp. cit., pp. 201, 211. 
§Address to the Mining Congress at Chicago, November, 1911. 
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their products from being sold at extortionate prices. While a full - 
discussion of the means by which this end may be attained is im- 
possible here, one or two general indications will perhaps not be 
out of place. Either of two methods might be adopted: First, the 
monopoly might be destroyed through compulsory sale of the 
property to several distinct owners, in order to enforce genuine 
competition in production. Or, if this should not prove feasible or 
desirable, the maximum selling price of the output, for example, 
coal, ought to be fixed by law at a point that would prevent extor- 
tion upon consumers. That is, the price should not be permitted 
to exceed the level that it would have reached if the commodity had 
never been monopolized. There are, indeed, good reasons for 
allowing the owners of mineral and other especially valuable na- 
tural resources to profit in the same measure as the owners of 
other kinds of land by those increases in price which take place 
under competitive conditions of production; but there is no reason, 
either of morals-or of expediency, why they should reap gains 
from value increases which are due solely to the manipulations of 
monopoly. 

Grazing lands which are now in possession of the state 
should remain there until such time as they become available for 
agriculture. The cattle owner could rent the required number of 
acres from thé government on terms that would be fair to both 
parties, and whatever improvements he makes upon the land could 
be fully protected in his lease. 

With regard to agricultural lands, the case is somewhat dif- 
ferent. In order that they may be continuously improved and pro- 
tected against deterioration, it is necessary in most cases that the 
user should be given every reasonable opportunity to become the 
owner. If he has not this hope and this intention he will not, as 
a rule, make the best use of the land, nor properly attend to its 
conservation. The difficulty of distinguishing between the value 
of the land itself and the value of the improvements made in (not 
upon) it, and consequently the difficulty of guaranteeing the tenant 
full payment for his improvements when he quits the land ; the temp- 
tation to wear out a piece of land quickly, and then move to another 
piece; and all the other facts that stand in the way of the Single 
Tax as applied to agricultural land, show that the government 
should not assume the function of landlord in the matter of arable 
land. In the majority of cases the state would do better to sell this 
land in small quantities to genuine settlers. 
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There will, however, be many instances in which recourse may 
well be had to the leasing system. For example, the opportunity 
ought to be given to those cultivators who are unable to buy the land 
to become tenants of the state rather than of private landlords. 
State competition in this province would compel the private land- 
lord to adopt more reasonable methods in his dealing with the ten- 
ant. In all such cases the state should lease the land for a suffi- 
ciently long time, and with sufficient safeguards to the tenant to 
encourage as far as possible the keeping up of the land and the mak- 
ing of permanent improvements. It should, moreover, do every- 
thing within reason to enable the tenant ultimately to become the 
owner. To this end it ought to make loans to cultivators at 
moderate rates of interest and for long periods, after the manner 
of New Zealand and Australia. Such a policy would benefit not 
only the persons directly affected but the whole community, on ac- 
count of the resulting increase in agricultural products. It would 
be especially feasible in connection with lands which are to be made 
productive through government projects of draining and irriga- 
tion. 

Whether the state ought to purchase undeveloped land from 
private owners in order to sell it to settlers, may well be doubted. 
The only lands in regard to which this scheme would seem to be at 
all necessary, are large estates which are held out of use by their 
proprietors. Even here the transfer of the land to cultivators 
could be brought about indirectly. An extra tax on such estates 
would undoubtedly achieve the desired result. Here, again, New 
Zealand and Australia have shown the way. Hence the only direct 
action by the state that seems necessary or wise in order to as- 
‘sist men who wish to become cultivators of privately-owned agricul- 
‘tural land, is the making of loans to those who are capable of be- 
coming efficient farmers. In the interest of cheaper food products, 
and in order to reduce congestion in, and the abnormal growth of, 
cities, our governments, state and national, will sooner or later be 
-compelled to undertake a systematic and extensive scheme of aiding 
people to “ get back to the land.” 

So much for productive lands of all sorts. No city should 
part with the ownership of any land that it now happens to possess. 
While capitalists are willing to erect buildings costing hundreds of 
thousands of dollars upon sites leased from private owners, there 
is no good reason why anyone should refuse to put up or purchase 
-any sort of building on land owned by the municipality. None 
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of the objections to the leasing system as applied to agricultural 
land are valid in the case of urban sites. For the value of improve- 
ments could easily be separated from the value of the land; the 
improvements could be sold as readily as though both land and im- 
provements belonged to the same person; and the owner of the im- 
provements could not be deprived of them without full compensation. 
So long as the lessee paid the annual rent, his control of the land 
would be as complete and certain as that of the private landowner 
who continues to pay his taxes. On the other hand, the leaseholder 
could not permit or cause the land to deteriorate if he would. The 
nature of the land makes such a thing impossible. Finally, the of- 
ficial activities involved in the periodical re-valuation of the land 
and collection of the rent, would not differ essentially from those 
now required to assess for and collect taxes. 

The benefits of this system would be great and manifest. Per- 
sons who are unable to own a home because of their inability to buy 
land, could yet secure possession of the necessary land through a 
lease from the city. Instead of spending all their lives in rented 
houses, thousands upon thousands of families could become occu- 
pants of abodes that they could call homes, and that they could 
hand on to their children. The greater the amount of land thus 
owned and leased by the city, the less would be the power of pri- 
vate owners to hold land for exorbitant prices. Competition with 
the city would compel them to sell land at its revenue-producing 
instead of its speculative value. In the second place, the city itself 
would obtain the benefit of every increase in the value of its land, by 
means of periodical re-vaiuation of land, and periodical readjust- 
ment of rent. To be sure, the city would lose through a fall in land 
values, but this is more in accordance with general welfare than 
that the loss should rest upon individuals. 

Very few, however, of our American cities are now in pos- 
session of land that could be leased to prospective builders. Would 
it not be well for them to buy land for this purpose? In the case 
of the largest cities, where the housing problem has become acute, 
and the value of land is constantly rising, the question would seem 
to call for an affirmative answer. This policy has been adopted 
with happy results by many of the municipalities of France and 
Germany.* In Savannah, Georgia, no extension of the municipal 
limits is made unless the land to be embraced has already passed 
into the ownership of the city. Another method which has been 


*Cf. Marsh, Land Value Taxation in American Cities, p. 96. 
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suggested is that no new street be opened in any suburban district 
until the city has become the owner of the abutting iand and lots. 

Whatever be the particular means adopted, the objects of munic- 
ipal purchase and ownership of land are definite and obvious: to se- 
cure for the city, for the whole community, the municipally and so- 
cially occasioned increases in land values; and to facilitate the reduc- 
tion of congestion, and the housing of the homeless. Indeed, it is 
probable that no adequate and comprehensive scheme of housing re- 
form can be successfully operated without a considerable amount of 
land purchase and ownership. The city must be in a position to pro- 
vide sites for those who wish to borrow money from it to build 
houses, but who cannot obtain land on fair conditions from private 
owners. 

Municipal purchase and ownership of land have been advocated 
by such a conservative writer as the Rev. Heinrich Pesch, S.J.* 

Turning now from the direct method of public ownership to 
the indirect method of reform through taxation, we observe at the 
outset that the radical proposals of the Single Taxers must be re- 
jected. To tax all economic rent into the public treasury would be 
to transfer all the value of land without compensation from the 
private owner to the state. For example, a piece of land which 
yielded to the owner an annual revenue or rent of one hundred 
dollars would be taxed exactly that amount. On the assumption 
that the prevailing rate of interest is five per cent, the owner 
would thus be deprived of wealth of the value of two thousand 
dollars. If he wanted to sell the land he could not find a purchaser, 
since no one would be willing to pay anything for land the rent 
of which would have to be handed over to the state. Inasmuch as 
we deny that the so-called creation of land values by the community 
gives the latter a moral right to these values,} we reject absolutely 
the Single Taxers’ attempted ethical defense of the confiscation of 
rent and land values through taxation. 

Let us examine, then, the milder suggestion of John Stuart ~ 
Mill, that the state should impose a tax upon land sufficient to 
absorb all future increases in its value.t This scheme is com- 
monly known as the appropriation of future unearned increment. 
Either in whole or in part it is at least plausible, and is to-day 
within the range of practical discussion. It is expected to obtain 

*Lehrbuch der Nationaloekonomie, I., 203. 
+Cf. THe CatEoLtic Wortp, June and July, 1911, Henry George and Private 


Property. 
tPrinciples of Political Economy, book v., ch. ii., sect. v. 
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for the whole community all future increases in land values, and to 
wipe out the speculative, as distinguished from the revenue-pro- 
ducing value of land. Consequently it would make land cheaper 
and more accessible than would be the case if the present system 
of land taxation were continued. Before discussing its moral 
character, let us see briefly whether the ends that it seeks may 
properly be sought by the method of taxation. For these ends are 
mainly social rather than fiscal. 

To use the taxing power for a social purpose is neither 
unusual nor unreasonable. “ All governments,” says Professor 
Seligman, “ have allowed social considerations in the wider sense 
to influence their revenue policy. The whole system of protective 
duties has been framed not merely with reference to revenue con- 
siderations, but in order to produce results which should directly 
affect social and national prosperity. Taxes on luxuries have often 
been mere sumptuary laws designed as much to check consumption 
as to yield revenue. Excise taxes have frequently been levied from 
a wide social, as from a narrow fiscal, standpoint. From the very 
beginning of all tax systems these social reasons have often been 
present.”* Our Federal taxes on imports, on intoxicating liquors, 
on oleomargarine, and on white phosphorous matches, and many of 
the license taxes in our muncipalities, as on peddlers, saloon keepers, 
and dog owners, are in large part intended to meet social as well as 
fiscal ends. They are in the interest of domestic production, pub- 
lic health, and public safety. The reasonableness of effecting so- 
cial reforms through taxation cannot be seriously questioned. 
While the maintenance of government is the primary object of taxa- 
tion, its ultimate end, the ultimate end of government itself, is the 
welfare of the people. Now if the public welfare can be promoted 
by certain social changes, and if these in turn can be effected 
through taxation, this use of the taxing power will be quite as 
normal and legitimate as though it were employed for the upkeep 
of government. Hence the morality of taxing land for purposes of 
social reform will depend entirely upon the nature of the particular 
tax that is imposed. 

The tax that we are now considering can be condemned as 
unjust on only two possible grounds: first, that it would be in- 
jurious to society; and, second, that it would wrong the private 
landowner. If it were fairly adjusted and efficiently administered 
it could not prove harmful to the community. In the first place, 


*Progressive Taxation in Theory and Practice, 1908, p. 130. 
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landowners could not shift the tax to the consumer. All the au- 
thorities on the subject admit that taxes on land stay where they 
are put, and are paid by those upon whom they are levied in the first 
instance.* The only way in which the owners of a commodity can 
shift a tax to the users or consumers of it, is by limiting the supply 
until the price rises sufficiently to cover the tax. By the simple 
device of refusing to erect more buildings until those in existence 
have become scarce enough to command an increase in rent equiva- 
lent to the new tax, the actual and prospective owners of buildings 
can pass the tax on to the tenants thereof. By refusing to put 
their money into, say, shoe factories, investors can limit the supply 
of shoes until any new tax on this commodity is shifted upon the 
wearers of shoes in the form of higher prices. Until those rises 
take place in the rent of buildings and the price of shoes, investors 
will put their money in enterprises which are not burdened with 
equivalent taxes. 

But nothing of this sort can follow the imposition of 
a new tax upon land. The supply of land is fixed, and 
cannot be affected by any action of landowners or would-be land- 
owners. The users of land and the consumers of its products 
are at present paying all that competition can compel them to 
pay. They would not pay more merely because they were re- 
quested to do so by landowners who were laboring under the burden 
of a new tax. If all landowners were to carry out an agreement to 
refrain from producing, and to withhold their land from others 
until rents and prices had gone up sufficiently to offset the tax, 
they could, indeed, shift the latter to the renters of land and the 
consumers of its products. Such a monopoly, however, is not within 
the range of practical achievements. In its absence, individual 
landowners are not likely to withhold land nor to discontinue pro- 
duction in sufficient numbers to raise rents or prices. Indeed, the 
tendency will be all the other way; for all landowners, including 
the proprietors of land now vacant, will be anxious to put their 
land to the best use in order to have the means of paying the tax. 
Owing to this increased production, and the increased willingness 
to sell and let land, rents and prices must fall. It is axiomatic that 
new taxes upon land always make it cheaper than it would have been 
otherwise, and are beneficial to the community as against the present 
owners. 

In the second place, the tax in question could not injure 


*Cf. Taussig, Principles of Economics, I1., 516; Seligman, The Shifting and In- 
cidence of Taxation, p. 223. pe 
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the community from the fact that it would discourage investment in 
land. Once men could no longer hope to sell land at an advance in 
price, they would not seek it to the extent that they now do as a 
field of investment. For the same reason many of the present 
owners would sell their holdings sooner than they would have sold 
them if the tax had not been levied. From the viewpoint of the 
public the outcome of this situation would be wholly good. Land 
would be cheaper and more easy of access to all who desired to buy 
or use it for the sake of production, rather than for the sake of 
speculation. Investments in land which have as their main object a 
rise in value are an injury rather than a benefit to the community; 
for they do not increase the products of land, while they do advance 
its price, thereby keeping it out of use. Hence the state should dis- 
courage instead of encourage mere speculators in land. Whether 
it is or is not bought and sold, the supply of land remains the same. 
The supreme interest of the community is that it should be put to 
use, and made to supply the wants of the people. Consequently 
the only land investments that help the community are those that 
tend to make the land productive. Under a tax on future increases 
in value such investments would increase, for the simple reason that 
land would be cheaper than it would have been without the tax. 
Men who desired land for the sake of its rent or its product would 
continue as now to pay such prices for it as would enable them to 
obtain the prevailing rate of interest on their investment after all 
charges, including taxes, had been paid. Men who wanted to rent 
land would continue as now to get it at a rental that would give 
them the usual return for their capital and labor. 

So much for the effect of the tax upon the community. Would 
it not, however, be unjust to the landowners? Does not private 
ownership of its very nature demand that increases in the value of 
the property should go to the owners thereof? Res fructtficat 
domino: a thing fructifies to its owner; and value-increases may be 
classed as a kind of fruit. 

In the first place, this formula was originally a dictum of 
the civil law merely, the law of the Roman Empire. It was a legal 
rather than an ethical maxim. Whatever validity it has in morals 
must be established on moral grounds, by moral arguments. It 
cannot forthwith be assumed to be morally sound on the mere au- 
thority of legal usage. In the second place, it was for a long time 
applied only to natural products, to the grain grown in a field, to 
the offspring of domestic animals. It merely enunciated the policy 
of the law to defend the owner of the land in his claim to such fruits, 
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as against any outsider who should attempt to set up an adverse 
title through mere appropriation or possession. So far, the maxim 
was evidently in conformity with reason and justice. Later on it 
was extended, both by lawyers and moralists, to cover such com- 
mercial “ fruits ”’ as rent from lands and houses, and interests from 
loans and investments. Whether this was a morally legitimate 
use of the formula we shall inquire in another place. At present 
we are concerned only with its application to an increase in the 
value of land. This is quite a different thing from the land’s 
natural fruit, its concrete product. If increases in land value fall 
under the justifying influence of the maxim, the fact must be es- 
tablished by specific moral arguments, not assumed on grounds of 
presumption or analogy. 

Finally, we must bear in mind that in essence the formula 
is only a convenient phrase to describe summarily the attitude of 
the civil law and the conclusions of ethical teaching. It is not a 
self-evident, fundamental principle. Rather is it a summary of cer- 
tain conclusions which are drawn from the fundamental principles 
of industrial justice. Consequently its validity in any particular 
situation will depend upon the correctness of the conclusions which 
it sums up, while the soundness of these must in turn be tested by 
their reasonableness as rules of industrial distribution. All spe- 
cific conclusions, rules, and maxims concerning ownership must 
finally be judged by their fitness to promote human welfare in 
the distribution of the goods and opportunities of earth among the 
children of men. This is the supreme and fundamental test of 
property rights. 

Therefore, the question whether state appropriation of all 
future increases in land value by taxation would wrong private 
owners can be answered only when we have determined whether 
this practice hinders the welfare of private owners to an extent that 
is excessive, as compared with the benefits that it would confer upon 
other individuals, and upon society. : 

In a certain community six per cent is the usual rate of return 
from money invested in agricultural enterprises. The government 
owns a tract of land whose net product is equivalent to six per 
cent on a valuation of twenty dollars per acre. Any cultivator 
of this land could out of its gross product get interest on his mov- 
able capital, remuneration for his own and his employees’ labor, a 
fund to cover the depreciation of capital and the losses of bad 
years, taxes, and all other expenses, and still have $1.20 per acre 
remaining. Evidently this land is worth twenty dollars an acre 
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to anyone who wants to buy it for use, for ti chings that it will 


The government offers the land for sale at twenty dollars per 
acre, but on condition that all future increases in its value will be 
taxed into the public treasury. If, for example, its value should 
increase to twenty-five dollars, an additional ‘tax would be imposed 
of, say, six per cent of the increase, or thirty cents per acre annually. 
Or the tax might be levied once for all, when the land was trans- 
ferred to a new owner, in which case it would be five dollars. Now, 
if we assume that the land is certain not to diminish in value, we 
are safe in concluding that it will find purchasers at the price speci- 
fied. Under our present system land that has a productive value 
of twenty dollars an acre, and which is certain to rise in value, 
brings more than twenty dollars because the purchasers know that 
they will profit by the advance. Land of the same productive 
power, but- which is likely to fall in value, is not worth twenty 
dollars in the market. Finally, if it appears certain that the value 
of the land will remain stationary, its selling price is determined 
solely by its present productive power. In these circumstances 
land yielding a net product equivalent to the interest on twenty 
dollars per acre sells for that price at present. There is no reason 
to suppose that it would not bring the same amount in the eco- 
nomically similar hypothetical case that we are considering; for, 
after paying the increase-of-value tax, the purchasing cultivators 
would still obtain about the same return. that is got from the 
average land investment under the present system. 

In the case of such a sale it is clear that the purchaser would 
suffer no injustice because they were deprived of future increases 
in the value of their land. They would not be compelled to forego 
any gain that they had a right to expect. They would, indeed, 
be shut out from the hope of profiting by possible or probable 
advances in the value of their land, but they would have bought 
it at a correspondingly lower price. 

The hypothetical situation just described would be actual for 
all those persons who should have purchased land after a future in- 
crement-tax law had gone into effect. Upon none of them would 
the law work any injustice. 

Different, however, is the case of many of those who own land 
when the law is enacted. Some of these have paid more for their 
land than it is worth when the law becomes effective, and when 
all subsequent increases are to be absorbed by the state. Let us 
suppose that the law comes into force at the beginning of the year 
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1920, and that the value of the land at that date becomes the basis 
from which all state-appropriated increases are to be reckoned. 
Brown owns a piece of land which is worth one thousand dollars, 
and which in consequence of the new legislation can never be worth 
more than that amount to him. Its value will certainly rise, but 
the state will take the increase through taxation. Now the dis- 
turbing fact is that the land cost Brown twelve hundred dollars. 
He suffers, therefore, a loss of two hundred dollars as a direct 
result of the law. 

A second class threatened with loss comprises all owners of 
unused or vacant land. When they bought their land they did 
so with the expectation of selling it later at a price sufficiently 
high to bring them in addition to the principal the prevailing 
rate of interest on their purchase price during all the time inter- 
vening. If a man paid five hundred dollars for a vacant lot 
in 1915, and if the lot was still worth only five hundred dollars 
at the beginning of 1920, he would be deprived of all hope of 
obtaining interest on his investment during that five year period. 
With interest at the rate of six per cent, his loss is one hundred 
and fifty dollars. If his land is worth less at the latter than it 
was at the former date, he loses an additional amount. 

Now, all those owners who, in the absence of the increment- 
tax law, would have held their land until its increase in value had 
made good their losses, whether of interest or principal, have a 
valid moral claim against the state for equivalent compensation. 
This claim rests upon a tacit contract made with them by the state 
when they bought the land. By the very fact that it sanctioned 
their title to the land, the state virtually promised that it would 
permit them to profit by all the increases in value that might accrue 
while the land remained in their possession. It made this promise 
by virtue of its silence on the subject of increment-tax legislation. 
Had it given any intimation that it would enact such a law at any . 
future time, these owners would not have paid as much for their 
land as they actually did pay. Consequently, when the state passes 
the law, it violates its implicit contract with these owners, and is 
morally bound to make good any resulting loss. So much seems 
certain. ; 

However, many of those owners who have suffered losses 
either of principal or interest would, even if the law had not been 
enacted, have sold their holdings or died before the land had risen 
in value sufficiently to offset the decline, and to cover the foregone 
interest. Only that part of such losses which corresponds to the 
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decline in value due to the enactment of the law itself, can be 
fairly charged against the state. 

Nevertheless, it would seem that the state is bound to give 
compensation in these cases also. Except in rare instances, it 
cannot determine which owners would and which would not, in 
the absence of the law, have held their lands until they had recouped 
their losses. Hence the state is under the physical necessity of 
compensating all or none. Since the latter alternative would vio- 
late all the received standards of public honor and honesty, and 
since it would eventually injure both individual and social welfare, 
it may be dismissed as a flagrant and inconceivable act of civic 
immorality. 

There is, indeed, another method of adjustment that, theo- 
retically at least, might be justifiable. Instead of compensating 
owners for the full amount of their losses, the state might buy 
their land at the value that it had just before the increment-tax 
law went into effect, plus the ordinary bonus that is given when 
land is taken for public uses. For example, a vacant lot is worth 
four hundred and fifty dollars the day after the passing of the law, 
which is fifty dollars less than its value before the law became 
probable. For, as already noted, the very enactment of the law, 
and therefore the probability of its enactment, causes the value of 
land to decline. Men will no longer pay anything for the chances 
of a rise in value, when the advance is all to be taken by the state. 
In other words, the speculative element in land value would dis- 
appear, and its price would be regulated entirely by its producing 
power. In the case before us we are assuming that the speculative 
element is worth fifty dollars. Now, if we assume that the state is 
accustomed to add a bonus of fifteen per cent to the purchase price 
of all land that it takes for public purposes, say, for parks, streets, 
buildings, etc., it would pay for the price of land in question 
$450.00+-$50.00+-15 per cent of $500.00, or $565.00. This might 
or might not fully cover the losses sustained by the private owner. 

Without actually purchasing the land, the state might give 
compensation on the same principle by paying to the losers a sum 
equal to the decline in value caused by the law, plus the usual 
bonus that accompanies a compulsory sale. In the case that we 
are considering this would mean $59.00-+-$65.00, or $115.00. 

The justification of this method, like the justification of all 
other rules of distribution and all other practices affecting property 
rights, must be sought in its consequence to social and individual 
welfare. It cannot be too often repeated that no rule or principle 
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of ownership has intrinsic or metaphysical value. They all de- 
rive their moral validity from their effects, from their conducive- 
ness to human welfare in the complete sense of that phrase. This 
means that any rule or method of distribution is morally lawful 
which, while promoting the interests of the whole community, 
causes no undue hardship to any individual or to any class of in- 
dividuals. For the community is made up of individuals, and all 
the individuals therein are of equal moral value and importance, 
and have equal claims to consideration in the matter of property 
and ownership. Whether any given rule or practice of distribu- 
tion which seems conducive to public welfare is unduly severe on 
certain individuals, is a question that is not always easily answered. 
Some of the methods that have been employed are clearly fair and 
just, others are clearly unfair and unjust, and stiil others are of 
doubtful morality. In every country the state compels private 
owners to part with land at prices that sometimes are lower than 
the cost to them; in more than one country of Europe freebooters 
and kingly favorites robbed the people of their land, yet their 
descendants, and heirs, and successors are recognized by both 
statesmen and moralists as having a just title to that same land; 
in Ireland stubborn landlords are to-day compelled by the British 
Government to sell their holdings to the tenants at the present 
value of the land, plus a slight bonus; in many countries men 
may become owners of their neighbors’ land by the title of pre- 
scription, without paying a cent of compensation to the latter. 
All these practices cause great harm to individuals, but they are all 
held to be justified on grounds of social welfare. 

The particular method of compensation that we are now con- 
sidering must probably be placed in the class of doubtfully just prac- 
tices. For those communities in which a future increment-tax 
is urgent or necessary could well afford to pay all losses of principal 
and interest in full. The cost to the community would be insig- 
nificant as compared with its gains from the new legislation. If 
the cost were very great it would mean that the upward trend of 
land values was not yet sufficiently marked to render an increment- 
tax law necessary or expedient. Social peace, tle security of 
property, and the prevailing conception of the sacredness of private 
ownership, are of sufficient importance to demand in most cases the 
policy of complete compensation. The more generous course to 
the individuals concerned would likewise be the more expedient one 
from the viewpoint of public welfare. 

Should not the policy of compensation be given a wider ex- 
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tension? Since an increment-tax would cause a decline in the 
value of all land, is not the state morally bound to reimburse even 
those owners who have undergone no positive loss on their actual 
investment? ‘Take the case of a man who has paid five thousand 
dollars for a piece of improved land which just before the incre- 
ment-tax law became imminent was valued at six thousand. In 
consequence of the law, its value falls to five thousand. Is 
the state obliged to make good this loss of one thousand dollars? 
An affirmative answer is impossible of demonstration. Provided 
that the law inflicts no positive loss upon individual owners, that 
is, no loss that corresponds to any actual outlay on their part, it 
may quite as justly appropriate past as future increases in value. 
As soon as such legislation becomes feasible and urgent, human 
welfare demands that both these kinds of value increments should 
go to the whole community rather than to the minority who happen 
at the time to be private owners. Since the land and its benefits 
are intended for the whole human race, the institution of private 
property is justified only to the extent that it promotes the welfare 
of all, non-owners as well as owners. Now the welfare of land- 
owners is sufficiently safeguarded when they are protected against 
the loss of either interest or principal. There is no need that they 
should profit by changes in value which have cost them neither 
money nor labor. In fact, it is better for them that they should 
not derive gain from any such source, and that all their income 
should be due either to their own efforts or to a reasonable return 
from their own capital. What is true of landowners in this respect 
is true of all other persons. Under the head of reasonable return 
on capital, we include, of course, compensation for the risks of 
productive enterprises, which is an entirely different thing from 
the speculative gains derived from socially occasioned rises in 
the value of land. 

In order that the morality of increment-tax legislation may 
receive the fullest possible discussion, let us notice briefly a few 
objections in addition to those already considered. We are some- 
times told that the proposal is new and, in fact, revolutionary. 
In some degree the charge is true, but the conditions which the law 
is intended to meet are likewise new, if not revolutionary. The 
whole case for the proposed legislation rests upon the fact, that 
for the first time in the world’s history land values everywhere 
show an unmistakable tendency to advance indefinitely. This 
means that the minority who own land are in the way of reaping 
unbought and indefinite benefits at the expense of the majority who 
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are landless. This new fact, with its tremendous significance 
for human welfare, may well demand a new limitation of property 
rights in land. 

Again, it has been objected that to deprive landowners of 
the opportunity of profiting by changes in the value of their hold- 
ings, would be an unfair discrimination against one class of in- 
vestors. Nevertheless, there are good reasons for the discrimina- 
tion. Barring the case of monopoly, advances in the value of other 
goods than land are intermittent, uncertain, and temporary. . In- 
creases in land values are on the whole constant, certain, and per- 
manent. In the second place, the important advances in the value 
of other kinds of goods, that is, monopolistic concerns, can and 
should be appropriated by the community. They could be taken 
through special taxation, or prevented through state regulation of 
the prices and charges which make them possible. Both methods 
are now employed by the public authority in relation to public 
service corporations, such as street railway, gas, and railroad 
companies. The same policy should be extended to all permanent 
monopolies. Save as the reward and encouragement of excep- 
tionally efficient business management, no owner of any sort of 
productive property has a valid claim to more than the prevailing 
rates of interest and profits. Where gains are restricted within 
these limits, property will not increase in value, except through 
those general influences which bring about a general rise in prices. 

A final objection is that this legislation would violate the 
canons of just taxation. It would impose a specially heavy burden 
upon one form of property. Now the general doctxine of taxation 
held by substantially all economists to-day, and by Catholic moral- 
ists for centuries, is known as the “faculty ” theory.* According 
to this theory, men ought to be taxed in proportion to their ability 
to pay, rather than in accordance with the benefits that they are as- 
sumed to receive from the state. And it is universally recognized 
that the proper measure of “ability” is not a man’s total pos- 
sessions, productive and unproductive, but his income, the annual 
revenues out of which the tax payments must come. Now the 
proposal to take for the state the whole of the future increases in 
the value of land does seem to violate this rule of taxation according 

*Cf. Seligman, Progressive Taxation in Theory and Practice, part ii., chs. ii. 
and iii.; also the classical refutation of the “ benefit theory” by John Stuart Mill 
in Principles of Political Economy, book v., ch. ii., sec. 2. The traditional Catholic 
teaching on the subject is succinctly stated by Cardinal de Lugo in his de Justitia 


et Jure, disp. 36; cf. Devas, Political Economy, 2d ed., p. 594. 
VOL. XCVI.—z2. 
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to ability; for it would appropriate not merely a percentage, as in 
the case of other revenues, but the whole of this particular portion 
of the landowner’s income. 

However, all the adherents of the “ faculty” theory maintain 
that it is subject to certain modifications. In the first place, funded 
incomes, such as interest on an actual investment, and “ unearned 
incomes,” such as interest on the socially occasioned increments of 
value, should be taxed at a higher rate than incomes which represent 
the expenditure of labor. All tax paying involves sacrifice, and 
the sacrifice required to give up a certain per cent of the two former 
kinds of incomes is not so great as the sacrifice that is undergone 
when the same proportion is deducted from salaries or wages. 
Hence the landowner may be really more “ able” to turn over to 
the state the whole of the socially occasioned increases in the value 
of his land than the salary receiver is to pay ten per cent of his 
salary; for the landowner gives up something that has cost him 
no sacrifice either of labor or saving, but is of the nature of a 
“ windfall.” In the second place, while excluding the general 
benefit theory, the “ faculty ” principle allows a place for benefits 
that are special. In American cities the landowner is compelled to 
pay in full for the benefits that accrue to his land from public im- 
provements, such as the opening of a street or the installment of a 
sewer. Since these benefits can be clearly determined, and since 
they are all enjoyed by the owner of the land, he is quite properly 
required to pay for them. On the same principle it is fair that he 
should return to the community the equivalent of those land value 
increases which are due to general social causes, instead of to 
specific public improvements. In both cases he pays for benefits 
which are received by him alone, and which represent no previous 
outlay on his part, either of labor or money. Since they have a 
different origin from other portions of his income, they may be 
taxed according to a different principle. 

So much for the canons of taxation involved. The general 
and fundamental justification of taxing land value increases into 
the public treasury is, as already noted, to be sought in human 
welfare. It is not to be found in the theory of the Single Taxers, 
that these values are “produced” by the community. The in- 
creases in value are a kind of no-man’s property, which, provided 
that they have not been sold to any person, may rightfully be ap- 
propriated for the common good. 





THE LEAST OF THE LITTLE ONES. 
BY E. M. DINNIS. 


BSMQIHEY stood on the outskirts of the little Downside 

Mi village which has given an English saint to the cal- 

endar—more or less in a line—first the Convent 

of the Order of the Holy Infancy; next to it 

the commodious cottage where “the Brown Lady ”’ 

entertained little visitors from the slums of London; and then the 

hermitage in which the mightiest brain in England (according to 

the coterie of discerning persons who treat of scientific matters 

in the press) was resting itself in preparation for fresh labors in 

the field of scientific research known as Eugenics. Beyond their 

respective gardens lay the “ Holy Wood,” associated with the saint 

already mentioned, and with many strange and beautiful legends— 

“ some of the prettiest things in mythology,” the Young Professor, 
who was poetical by nature, called them. 

Every new morning the nuns and the Brown Lady looked out 
on the wood, and on the hills, and blessed the faithful Creator ; and 
every new morning the Young Professor of Anthropology and Eu- 
genics looked on the green earth and joyous river, and opined that 
the world would indeed be a fine place if only Man had not been 
warped by the decrees of priest-made religions, and so become a less 
perfect thing than Nature’s other handiwork. Who had ever heard 
of “abortive ” hills or “ deficient ” valleys? 

The Brown Lady’s hobby was a special source of aggravation 
to the Young Professor, for, to use the Coming Man’s' own ex- 
pression, this lady of the bright brown eyes, and unvaried brown 
attire, was “a fancier of the unfit!” A worker in the city slums © 
during the Winter months, in the Summer time she loved to collect 
little children—the least of the Little Ones—deaf, dumb, and 
crippled, and to tend them with her own hands in this little restful 
paradise, in the saint’s country, near the Holy Wood. The young 
man of science was a philanthropist in his way. Much of the 
Brown Lady’s work he approved of—she sat on Care Committees 
in addition to pauperizing the community “in her own pernicious 
and pious way;” and her labors for the housing of the poor had 
been applauded by sane secularists and a non-sectarian press—but 
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her incurable preference for the unfit was a thing abominable to the 
foremost exponent of the doctrine of Eugenics. 

The Brown Lady’s youngest charge was especially on the pro- 
fessor’s nerves. John Ignatius of the Higgins’ was indeed a deplor- 
able specimen of humanity. Sickly in body, without being exactly 
imbecile, he was cértainly to be reckoned among the mentally de- 
ficient. At six years of age he had nothing to say beyond a few 
jumbled phrases, nor was it easy to interest him in things in process 
around him. Enthralling contretemps, such as the discovery of a 
missing shoe in the bedroom ewer, left him unmoved, while the 
joys of a raspberry pie—a thing unguessed in his native Whitechapel 
—failed to produce practical signs of appreciation from the queer, 
phlegmatic child with the white, impassive face. 

“ That brat ought never to have been kept! ”’ the professor said, 
pointing, as he leaned over the low garden wall, at the least of the 
Little Ones domiciled with the Brown Lady. A chilling com- 
ment enough, coming as it did from the greatest mind in Europe 
(to quote the cheaper and more effusive press), but John Ignatius 
apparently lacked even that discrimination possessed by dogs and 
cats for those who dislike them, for he simply looked up at the 
speaker and gave one of the rare and always irrevelant smiles that 
occasionally lighted up his dull face. 

“ T suppose if I gave him a cherry,” the other went on, severely, 
stretching his hand up to the boughs of an adjacent tree, “ he’d 
only swallow the stone? ” 

The Brown Lady, who was being addressed, laughed gayly. 

“ Try him,” she said, “ he’s not so bad as all that! ” 

The professor tried him. John Ignatius received the gift with 
no outward signs of appreciation. His face remained stolid and 
unsmiling. “ He never ought to have been allowed to occur!” the 
Young Professor reiterated. “He can’t evenenjoy acherry. The 
little beggar hasn’t got any senses! ” 

“When you get your system to perfection,” the Brown Lady 
retorted, “ they'll say that you never ought to have been kept. Didn’t 
you once tell me that you had lost your sense of smell through some 
chemical experiment? ” ; 

The young man smiled in disinterested admiration of the re- 
partee. The Brown Lady, though religious, was very charming, 
with her soft brown eyes and hair, and demure cambric collar and 
cuffs. 

“Now, John Ignatius,” she went on brutally, “has a really 
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remarkable sense of smell. You should see him when he gets hold 
of arose.” She plucked a rose growing on the wall and gave it to 
the child, who grabbed at it and sniffed at the petals with a certain 
show of pleasure. 

“TI suppose you selected him for this beano out of a family of 
healthy and normal boys and girls,’ the professor went on, censor- 
iously, “simply because he possessed the least capacity for en- 
joying it?” 

The Brown Lady certainly did look rather guilty. 

“ Well,” she said, “the Holiday Fund would take the others, 
but this poor little man was disqualified. Besides, I don’t deny it, 
I do love the weakest best. John Ignatius is my favorite baby.” 

The Young Professor groaned, and swore under his breath. 
“ And you'll encourage him to grow up and marry and have a brood 
like himself!” he said, “and you call that being kind to suffering 
humanity—to bring more of it into existence! ” 

“ What do you mean by existence?” the Brown Lady inquired, 
“so much depends on that,” but the professor interrupted her. 

“ Look at it now,” he ejaculated, pointing at the object of their 
-discussion; it doesn’t know the difference between a rose and a 


rosary! And as for its sense of smell, may I ask if your beads are 
scented? ” 


John Ignatius, thus called attention to, had relinquished the 
rose, and was engaged in apparently inhaling some fragrance from 
a string of rosary beads which had been lying on the seat near 
him. So enchanted was he by the result that he made one of his 
rare speeches. ‘‘ Goody, goody, goo!” he cried, and shouted in 
discordant joy—a sound particularly distressing to the professor’s 
sensitive soul. 

“ Now, that’s funny,” the Brown Lady said, sturdily. “ You 
may scoff, but someone else once declared that my beads possessed 
ascent. I believe that child has detected it, too! It was a friend 
of mine who was describing that mysterious perfume that some 
people notice in the Glastonbury ruins, and he explained to me that 
the aroma was ‘just like the scent of my rosary beads.’ ” 

“ Hem,” the Young Professor said, dryly, “ the odor of sanc- 
tity,” and the Brown Lady was fain to acknowledge that he had 
revenged her allusion to his physical disability. The professor 
followed up his advantage, for they were excellent friends. 

“ How did he come to know that your beads had a scent?” 
he inquired, demurely. ‘‘ Was he odd like this child and given to 
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mistaking rosaries for roses?” He indicated John Ignatius. The 
boy was fondling the rosary with his lips and murmuring to him- 
self, “ Good God! Good God!” words caught from the professor. 

“Go in and have your tea,” the Brown Lady said, “ you are 
very impertinent. And don’t send the children any more goose- 
berries, or they will all be ill, and ‘deteriorate,’ and possibly con- 
taminate the third generation from now!” 

She disappeared into the house with the least of the Little 
Ones. The Young Professor remained where he was, gazing after 
them. His housekeeper appeared at the door. “ Your tea is get- 
ting cold, sir,” she called, and added to herself, “ always a-dream- 
ing of his books!” 


On the following Sunday afternoon the Young Professor 
strolled down his garden in the hope of finding the Brown Lady 
resting in her pleasance. He had been out on the hills that morn- 
ing. It was his custom to pay his devotions assiduously to Nature 
on Sunday mornings as a protest against stuffy churches and anti- 
hygienic superstitions. The day was matchless, but he would have 
pursued such devotions in the snow or pouring rain, and run the 
risk of pneumonia, or lesser ills, in the furtherance of his cult, so 
quaint are the ways of the apostles of Reason. 

It was the festival of the local saint—an unwholesome person 
who had encouraged lepers near his hermitage in the Holy Wood— 
and there were to be great doings at the convent. An emi- 
nent preacher was coming down from town; a man of learning 
almost as profound as that of the Coming Man of Science himself, 
though the enlightened press was loathe to admit it. The Young 
Professor rather hoped that he might find him in the Brown Lady’s 
garden, and draw him into a discussion. He could not leave 
Theism alone—this young man! An antagonism which the Brown 
Lady found a very healthy sign. He would listen with admirable 
fairness to arguments. He simply discarded this philosophy of the 
Catholic Church because it failed to appeal to his intelligence, and 
the Young Professor, though pledged in fealty to the tangible 
alone, took pride in the possession of a “ conscience” which would 
not allow him to insult truth. Intelligence was the god of this 
young man with the abnormal thinking apparatus, whose brain, 
no doubt, weighed considerably more than that of, say, a Breton 
peasant’s wife! The idea of encountering this Benedictine Father, 
whose writings on certain scientific subjects were regarded as 
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standard works, attracted him. The absurd philosophy of the 
Brown Lady might be clothed in some semblance of plausibility 
by this man of intellect. It might even assume a new aspect © 
for the discoverer of the latest “truth” in anthropology—Theism 
might insinuate itself into the favor of the Professor of Eugenics 
by thus approaching and knocking at the gate of his reason. He 
would certainly like to hear what the eminent ecclesiastic had to 
say for himself. 

He was doomed to be disappointed, however. The bower of 
repose contained nobody save the least of the Little Ones with a 
patient Abagail in attendance. From the latter the professor 
learned (he was friendly alike with all sorts and conditions of 
people) that her mistress had gone to Benediction at the convent, 
where the Reverend Father was preaching a sermon to the children 
who had that day made their first Communion. The other Little 
Ones had gone, but John Ignatius could not be trusted in church 
on great occasions on account of the sudden outbursts of uncanny 
approbation to which he was liable to give vent, so it had been 
necessary to leave him at home. 

“ Wouldn’t you have liked to have gone?” the Young Professor 
asked. (He disapproved of this damsel, who came from an orphan- 
age, and was, beyond doubt, contaminated.) “ It sounds very gay.” 

“It’s going to be beautiful,” the orphan sighed, wistfully. 
“ There’s to be a procession, and all white veils and candles.” 

“Good Lord!” the prcfessor interjected. “There ought to 
be a law against it! Why don’t we hear of them all being burnt 
alive?” 

“ Good Lord! Good Lord!” John Ignatius repeated, with one 
of his fortuitous smiles. 

“ Suppose,” he went on, “I looked after the little chap for 
you, you could go then, could’nt you? Come along, it will be all 
right. I'll tell your mistress that I borrowed the child for pur- . 
poses of scientific experiment, and you couldn’t refuse me.” 

The orphan closed with the offer with all alacrity. To her the 
apostle of the elimination of the unfit was just the kindest and 
most considerate gentleman in the world, and she entrusted the 
most precious of her charges to him without demur. 

John Ignatius was passed over the wall into the professor’s 
keeping. 

“ You wasn’t gaing yourself to hear the sermon, sir, was you?” 
she asked, seized with compunction. 
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The Young Professor smiled. He shook his head. “It 
would be too difficult for me to understand, wouldn’t it?” he said. 

The little maid looked at him sympathetically. ‘‘ But there’d 
be Benediction,” she said. ‘‘ Oh, I hopes as you won’t find him too 
much, he’s a bit fretful this afternoon.” ; 

She hesitated, and conscientious scruples seemed likely to 
arise in the mind of the contaminated orphan. 

“Run along and get ready,” the professor said. 

Left alone with his charge, the Man of Science surveyed John 
Ignatius with some trepidation. First he took due care to remind 
himself of what perhaps he might have overlooked, viz., that he 
had borrowed the child for purposes of scientific investigation, 
and that he was about to have a very instructive afternoon. He 
sat John Ignatius down on the garden seat with a peach, and so 
proceeded to place him “under observation.” Observation with 
John Ignatius, however, proved to be of a peculiarly harassing and 
unremitting nature. He fell off the seat and lamented the circum- 
stance. He essayed a tour of the garden, and sat down dismally 
on one crumpled leg, and again made lamentation. The professor 
took himself in hand and laid a firm grip on the fact that he was 
studying the characteristics of mental defection. He regarded the 
attenuated form of the child, both physically and mentally unfit— 
incapable of getting anything worth having out of existence. Why, 
even if the beautiful fairy tales of Christianity, and they were 
beautiful, were true, here the mental power wherewith to grasp 
their beauty was lacking. Who was to console this little unfor- 
tunate for his “hard luck” with the idea of a heavenly Father, 
or of supernatural recompense. Who, in short, was to convey the 
conception of the supernatural to this enfeebled mind? The Brown 
Lady’s thesis was impossible! Its cruelty and tyranny towards the 
race intolerable! Others like John Ignatius must not be allowed to 
occur. 

At this moment the object of his meditation gave vent to 
renewed signs of dissatisfaction with his present surroundings. 
His custodian took him by the hand and walked him up and down 
the garden, but the least of the Little Ones was not easily amused. 
It then occurred to the professor that his charge might be suffer- 
ing from thirst. He procured a cup of water which John Ignatius 
of the Higgins’ consumed in a sloppy and offensive manner, without 
however giving any sign of assuaged discontent. 

The professor took counsel of himself. Perhaps if he could 


{ 
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take the child and show him something new it might soothe him? 
An inspiration came to him. He would take him across the meadow 
to the wood, and see what effect completely new surroundings had 
on the child’s intelligence. John Ignatius had not yet been taken 
to the Holy Wood, although it was a favorite place of resort for 
the Brown Lady and her Little Ones. 

“Come for a ride, old chap,” the professor said, jauntily, 
hoisting the small person of John Ignatius upon his shoulder. 
He strode across the meadow, to which the owners of the gardens 
had access, and entered the Holy Wood. Strange tales were told 
of the Holy Wood. The saint had lived there in a cell; and there, 
it was said, he had gathered the little children whom he loved, and 
preached to them of Almighty God, and the Holy Child Jesus. 
That, no doubt, was why the Brown Lady loved the Holy Wood. 
It was further said that his remains lay buried where the cell stood, 
but the site of the same had long since ceased to be identified. 

The Brown Lady went constantly to the Holy Wood. The 
children used to say that when she took them through it, on their 
walks, she would make them go quietly, as though they were in 
church, and she had been nearly cross with Tom of Hoxton when 
he had done to death a beetle that crossed their path in the centre 
of the wood. 

The Man of Science entered the Holy Wood carrying John 
Ignatius on his shoulder, the latter breathing hard in the unpleasant 
way he had, and grunting ever and anon. He made for the middle 
of the glade from whence a narrow green path traversed the wood. 
Along that path one obtained a vistaed outlook on to the green pas- 
ture land and the gently sloping hills beyond, with the delicately 
interlacing trees roofing the woodland avenue and distilling the sun- 
light as it poured down from a cloudless sky. 

“ They call this the Holy Wood,” the Young Professor com- 
mented to his charge. “It’s rather jolly, isn’t it, John Ignatius? ” 

“ Holy Wood, holy, holy!” John Ignatius snorted, and kicked 
his steed hard on the chest, causing pain. 

“You young imp!” the professor said, laughing, - setting 
him down. A rabbit appeared on the scene and regarded the pair 
with interest, and an amazing lack of fear. 

“ Why, little beast,” the man of lethal chambers asked, “ how 
do you know that I’m not going to kill you? ” 

“ Holy, holy, holy!” John Ignatius chanted. 

It was an intensely hot afternoon. The professor sat himself 
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down under a big beech tree, with John Ignatius on the grass near 
at hand. The rabbit watched the proceedings, sitting upright in 
the attitude of the domestic cat on the hearth. 

The boy sat staring stolidly in front of him—he was no longer 
fidgety, that was something—with a blank look of complete stu- 
pidity on his wizen face. The Man of Science surveyed the unin- 
telligent features, the dull, lack-lustre eyes of the boy before him. 
“What’s the use of him?” he muttered, almost as though the 
Brown Lady were there to answer for the delinquencies of the 
creed which permitted John Ignatius of the Higgins’ to occur. 
“What was the use of him to himself if, granted the existence 
of a supreme Spirit, that supreme Spirit could not convey the con- 
ception of Himself to this so-called intelligence. How, indeed, 
could a Spirit be supreme which depended for a comprehension 
of Itself on the formation of the brain cells in a material 
body?” 

It was an ideal afternoon for meditating. As he lay there the 
Young Professor did indeed wish that a supreme Spirit were pos- 
sible. The Brown Lady’s philosophy had its beautiful side as well 
as the mischievous one that disapproved of Eugenics. And she 
was such a practical worker, with so much sound sense in her 
methods in spite of the pernicious superstition. Moreover, she pos- 
sessed a delicious sense of humor. Her stories of quaint things 
seen and heard among the poor were quite delectable hearing—then, 
an impenitent sentimentalist withal, she would interpolate some 
story of human wreckage which insulted his principles, and drew 
the tears to his eyes, and smile that wonderful smile of hers, but 
magnanimously “let it go at that.” He remembered how she 
had silenced him by recalling his own physical deficiency; and then 
he realized for the first time that he was missing all the sweet fra- 
grancy of the woods. He glanced at his charge. The child was 
sitting in his queer, aloof way, looking at nothing in particular. 
A field mouse had perched itself on a fallen tree trunk near the 
boy, but John Ignatius, as we have hinted, was not an observant 
child. The professor was vastly interested in the mouse. Like 
the rabbit, it seemed totally insensible to fear of the terrible human 
race. He wondered how much of the world around them was 
accessible to the comprehension of the defective child. He wished 
that, for purposes of research, he could get within the limits of 
that straitened intelligence—learn exactly how much of existing 
things existed for this poor, pitiful specimen of humanity. Per- 
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haps if he concentrated his will he might “ get inside ” the so-called 
mind of the least of the Little Ones and gain some knowledge of 
its disabilities. He leaned back against the trunk of the beech tree, 
and bent his mighty intelligence on this end. At first he was dis- 
turbed by the sight of a large, hairy caterpillar which was crawling 
across the child’s knees. He squirmed in ‘anticipation, knowing 
the ways of even normal children where insects are concerned. 
John Ignatius regarded the creature soberly, showing neither re- 
pugnance nor the delight which a distorted mind sometimes takes 
in the gruesome. He put. out a finger and very gently, with an 
exquisitely tender touch, stroked the fearsome beastie. The pro- 
fessor was egregiously relieved. He marveled at himself. There 
was something uncannily benign about the atmosphere of this 
woodland spot this afternoon. His ethical position in regard to 
the encouragement of John Ignatius as a species even seemed 
likely to be undermined. He was getting away from his normal 
self. A heavy, lethargic feeling was overtaking him. Was he 
indeed “ getting inside ” the little incomplete mind and sharing its 
non-sensibility? He fixed his eyes on the child whom he had 
“under observation” at one side of him, and a little in front so 
that he could watch him as he sat. 

The child who never should have been was sitting impassive. 
The hairy caterpillar was making its way, whole and unsundered, 
over the grass. Suddenly the least of the Little Ones began to 
sniff the air, and at the same moment the professor became con- 
scious of a strong, deliciously fragrant, yet wholly subtle aromatic 
perfume. It was more like incense than anything else. ‘ What 
on earth could it be?” the young man asked himself. “ What was 
this pungency that was strong enough to penetrate his obliterated 
sense of smell?” He hadn’t been able to smell anything for years! 

The child threw his head back in obvious enjoyment. 
“ Nantie Clare,” he said, which was more or less the name by which 
the Brown Lady was known by the Little Ones, and looked round 
him. It was evident that he associated the strange perfume with 
the Brown Lady. The Young Professor wondered where the 
connection came in; and then he thought of the rosary beads that 
possessed the same strange scent that psychic people said clung 
to the ruins of the holy abbey. The scent was sweet and pungent, 
suggesting the odors of the East—a fragrancy entirely alien to an 
English woodland. He inhaled a long breath. The earthly scent 
of the wood was not perceptible. Was this uncanny perfume so 
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strong as to swamp all others, or had his sense of smell only be- 
come available for this special purpose? 

As the fragrance began to grow fainter John Ignatius showed 
signs of restlessness. He started a peculiar kind of crooning that 
got on his guardian’s nerves to quite a remarkable degree. In an 
ordinary way he would have taken the child home there and then, 
but the spot held him prisoner. So long as that eerie, altogether 
delicious, scent remained he could not tear himself from the place. 
He thrust his fingers in his ears tightly to keep out the exasperating 
drone, and peered out at the defective child from the artificial si- 
lence thus produced. 

Then a second strange thing happened. With his fingers still 
thrust in his ears he became aware that the woodland was giving 
vent to sounds that in some way resembled the most wondrous of 
imaginable music. The boy, who was rocking himself to and fro— 
presumably still droning and crooning—sat up motionless in the 
attitude of listening. With something akin to fear in his heart, 
the professor removed the fingers from his ears. The music con- 
tinued, neither louder nor softer, but now intermingled with the 
twitter of the birds and the crackling of dead wood under his 
feet as he sprang up and shook himself. The strains were unmis- 
takable, yet almost undefinable—almost as though the very bracken 
had become sensitized to the touch of some invisible maker of 
melody. The sounds rose and fell—immeasurably more beautiful 
than the strains of the most perfect earthly music, which could only 
be used as a simile in describing the nature of the phenomenon. He 
pressed his fingers back into his ears. The sound continued. Grad- 
ually it was borne in upon the professor that these sounds, so un- 
mistakably real, were being conveyed to him by other channels than 
his own sense of hearing; and this had, obviously, been the same 
with the unearthly scent which still lingered in his nostrils. The 
boy, who was listening with wrapt attention, suddenly, at that mo- 
ment, cried out: 

“ Look!” he said; and the Young Professor looked. 

But there was nothing to be seen. 

“Oh, look, look!” the boy repeated; but the Professor of 
Anthropology saw nothing. This time the least of the Little Ones 
had failed to penetrate the density of the other’s perceptions. 

He was gazing with eager, observant eyes along the green 
pathway. The little foolish face shone with intelligence, nay, 
something more! The Young Professor recalled at that moment 
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how the Brown Lady had once remarked, defending her pet Little 
One from his onslaughts: “ But he can look intelligent. You 
should have seen him last night when he butted his little head 
into my chest and said, ‘Does love ’oo, Nantie Clare!’” No longer 
vague, his gaze was fixed on a given point. But the Professor 
of Anthropology and Eugenics saw nothing. A wild desire to see 
what the child was seeing seized the professor. He hurled himself, 
as it were, into the little feeble mind. 

“ Show me!” he murmured, hardly knowing what he was say- 
ing. He had knelt down by the child, and was holding one of his 
little soiled hands. It was the attitude of prayer. 

And then he looked out on the vistaed scene—the tall waving 
trees, the dim hills, the green sward, with the strange, refined light 
shining on it; and there came into his mind a perception of the 
secret of Nature. 

She was no longer self-sufficient, not even introspective, as she 
had appeared to him in her more mystical moods, but (for so he en- 
deavored to express it) she had become relative—as the word is 
to the speaker—her existence depended on the existence of Some- 
thing—of Someone to whom she appeared to be perpetually singing 
in the primal language of Being. 


Benedicite, montes et colles, Domino: 
Benedicite, universa germinantia in terra, Domino. 


Then the Man of Science understood that. he had “ become 
as a little child,” and that he had entered into the Kingdom of 
Heaven. 

Slowly the mystery passed. The sun came out in full radiance, 
and the more subtle light faded away in its rays. The woodland 
ceased to give a message or to grant a vision. 

John Ignatius turned to the professor with one of his rare, 
misapplied smiles. ‘‘ God’s gone home,” he said. 


The Brown Lady and the Young Professor varied in their 
theories as to the experience of that afternoon. Both were agreed 
that it was through the instrumentality of the child that the profes- 
sor had perceived the strange phenomena of the perfume and the 
music—that his own senses had been inadequate. The Brown 
Lady was inclined to believe that owing to its having been the 
Saint’s Feast Day certain favors were in waiting on those who 
sought the spot’ where he had lived and prayed, and made a pleas- 
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ance fitting for Him Who walked in Eden. But the Young Pro- 
fessor remembered that it was also on that spot that the Brown 
Lady found repose after the harassing duties of her day, and 
where she, doubtless, prayed for fools and wayfaring men, and 
he cherished a private theory of his own on the subject. 

They never. learned what little John Ignatius had looked on in 
the wood that day with loving and intelligent eyes. As for the 
latter, having accomplished his task, he went home to God a few 
months later, on the very day that the newspapers were agog with 
the extraordinary news that the Coming Man of Science had been 
received into the Catholic Church. 





ON ANCIENT WHARVES. 
BY CAROLINE D. SWAN. 


AROUND us lap the quiet harbor waves, 
Now, in the sun’s descension, grown to be 
A miracle of color. Greenest sea 
Beneath us shines, while silvered azure laves 
Low violet shores and distant island caves. 
Anear, a huge red building hurls in glee 
Its cold, barbaric scarlet wondrously 
Adown the tide. Supreme, the sway it craves! 


In hues of amethyst and misty gold 
Across the water looms a city fair; 
A distant bell flings angel-melody 
Into our color-music. Life, grown old, 
May totter like this wharfing, and yet wear 
The visioned beauty of high thrones to be. 





THE SPIRITUAL FACTOR IN ECONOMIC REFORM. 


BY THOMAS J. GERRARD. 


ae A VING examined* the nature of the true principle of 
selection—the Will of God acting upon the will 
of man—and having seen its operation in, main- 
taining the existence of the race, our next step is 
Ws ——S}_ to observe its operation in promoting the well-being 
of the race. It is better to be than not to be. A state of desti- 
tution is better than no state at all. But a state of destitution is 
not a becoming state for any human being. When Christ said 
“ Blessed are the poor,” He did not mean “ Blessed are the paupers.” 
He had regard to His Apostles, tent-makers, tax-gatherers, fish- 
erman who owned their own boats and nets. A pauper can save 
his soul certainly, but he may often have a better chance of sav- 
ing it if he is raised out of the depths of destitution. Faith is a 
habit of the ‘intellect. A healthy intellect, therefore, is normally 
the most apt instrument for a vigorous faith, and a healthy intellect 
implies a sufficiently healthy body. Moreover, nothing is willed 
unless it be first understood. Hence the principle of selection 
cannot work efficiently unless mind and body are in a certain 
minimum state of health. Here, then, is the next great problem in 
racial progress, the prevention and cure of destitution. 

The question is so far-reaching that I think we cannot do 
better than follow the chief points of the Report of the Royal 
Commission, which some time ago was appointed to inquire into 
the Poor Laws of the United Kingdom. Some phases of the evil 
may be more acute in America, others more acute in England. 
America, for instance, is worse than England with regard to sweat- 
ing and housing, but far better with regard to the treatment of the 
feeble-minded. Human nature, however, is much the same all 
the world over, and the Supreme Power which selects the good and 
rejects the evil is absolutely the same: there is one God and 
Father of us all. The Commissioners, moreover, had abundant 
information from experts in the United States, in Canada, in 
New Zealand, in Australia, and on the continent of Europe. The 
report is divided into two sections, the Majority and the Minority. 


*See Sanctity and Racial Betterment, in the September, 1912, CATHOLIC Wor tp. 
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It occupies forty volumes, and contains one hundred thousand an- 
swers of the four hundred and fifty-two witnesses who were 
examined. Then there are fourteen reports of special investigators. 

The Commissioners begin by declaring the cause of pauperism 
to be three-fold: physical, moral, and economic. But if we look 
carefully into the causes described as physical and economic, we 
shall find that they too have a moral cause. There are causes of 
causes. Nearly all the critics of the report have noticed this. 
Sir Oliver Lodge, for instance, writes: “ But it is not to be sup- 
posed that legislation alone, however enlightened, nor administra- 
tion alone, however efficient, can do everything. Human beings 
are the object of attention, and they can only be dealt with by 
human beings.”* 

This is one of the first principles which the Church has ever 
been proclaiming, and which was held up to the world some twenty 
years ago by Pope Leo XIII. The Pope, however, goes further 
than the Commissioners in so far as he indicates the whole prin- 
ciple of selection, and not merely its proximate and less important 
factor. “First of all,” he says, “there is no intermediary more 
powerful than religion (whereof the Church is the interpreter 
and guardian) in drawing the rich and poor bread-winners to- 
gether, by reminding each class of its duties to the other, and es- 
pecially of the obligations of justice. Religion teaches the wealthy 
owner and employer that their workpeople are not to be accounted 
their bondmen; that in every man they must respect his dignity and 
worth as a man and as a Christian; that it is shameful and inhuman 
to treat men like chattels to make money by, or to look upon them 
merely as so much muscle and physical power.’’} 

The first cause of pauperism set down by the Commissioners 
is that of old age. This would at first seem to be something non- 
moral, something strictly physical. No one can help growing old. 
Hence there would appear to be at least one unavoidable cause of 
pauperism. This statement of the point is too bald. The ques- 
tion is not one merely of growing old, but of growing old without 
having provided for one’s maintenance in old age. If we probe 
the question a little deeper we shall find that a further question 
needs answering, namely, as to what shortens or prolongs the wage- 
earning period of life. Has the man, either through his own 
or another’s sin, grown old before his time? What opportunity 


*Introduction to Prof. Muirhead’s Analysis of Report. 
tRerum Novarum. 
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has he had during his wage-earning days of providing for his old 
age? Then, again, what are the obligations of the community 
when he has been unable or unwilling to provide for himself? 

At once the question is shifted from the sphere of physiology 
to the sphere of morality. Certain it is that if the conditions of 
work are humane the wage-earning period will be prolonged; that 
if the man’s wages are just, and if he is sober and thrifty, he will be 
able to provide for himself; that if through unforeseen accident he 
has been unable to help himself, it is the duty of the community to 
look after him; that if he has been unwilling to provide for himself, 
the community has a right to enact compulsory legislation accord- 
ingly. The principle of selection, acting through the cardinal virtue 
of fortitude, in securing for the workman a living wage, meets the 
greater part of the problem. Acting through the cardinal virtue 
of prudence, it ensures the worker shall do his full share in prac- 
ticing thrift and laying by a store for the future. Acting through 
the cardinal virtue of temperance, it protects the worker from 
the ever-present temptation of alcohol. Then, again, acting through 
the virtue of justice in the legislator, it keeps the shirkers from 
preying unduly upon the workers. 

In dealing with the aged, the Church urges that legislation shall 
do all that it can. But even when legislation has done its best, 
and when the worker has done his best, there is always a residue of 
aged destitute to be provided for. This ultimate residue the 
principle of selection lays hold on through the virtue of Christian 
charity. It is all very well for the Socialist to say that he has no 
more need for Christian charity. But the hard fact remains that 
Christian charitable organizations have far greater calls upon them 
than they can cope with. The Church indeed has expended her 
charity on multitudes of cases which ought to have been relieved 
by the justice of the community. The Church is only too anxious 
that the state shall do all it can, for she knows quite well that when ~ 
the state has done its best, she, the Church, will always have her 
hands full. 

The second cause of destitution named by the Commissioners 
is that of sickness and disease. Much time was spent in trying to 
find out how far disease was a cause and how far an effect of 
destitution. In the case of consumption one expert declared that 
after a careful examination of four thousand consumptives, nearly 
sixty per cent were paupers because they were consumptives, not 


consumptives because they were paupers. The limit of sixty per 
VOL. XCVI.—3. 
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cent leaves a wide margin for the other alternative. Alcohol and 
immorality are well known to be predisposing factors to this 
disease. Bad housing and bad cooking and over-work are all 
important elements tending to foster the evil. The disease, there- 
fore, is almost entirely due to the neglect of duty on the part of the 
employers. But, again, the prevention and cure are to be sought 
in the principle of selection, the Divine Will working on the human 
wills, both of employer and employed. On the part of the em- 
ployer it will act as justice, moving him to pay the living wage and 
provide healthy workshops and sanitary dwellings. On the part 
of the employed it will act as temperance and chastity, moving 
them to a state of improved sobriety and higher morality. 

After consumption, the sickness which tends most directly and 
most degradingly to produce destitution is that of venereal disease. 
Very much of the physical incapacity in the larger towns is attrib- 
uted to this cause. That the remedy must first and foremost be 
a religious one is obvious. 

How far drunkenness is due to moral, physical, or economic 
influences cannot be determined. Nor is it necessary that it should. 
It is enough that we know that all three kinds of causes are at 
work, and that the physical and economic causes can be controlled 
by free will. Legislative enactments cannot make people sober, but 
they can help considerably to that end. But even when an en- 
lightened legislation has done its best to restrain the sale of liquor, 
there is still ample need for the selective principle to act directly 
on the individual workers. It is said that the Catholic Church has 
more than her share amongst the inmates of workhouses and jails. 
That is a sign that the selective principle is acting in and through 
her. She has a peculiar aptitude for picking up those who are 
fallen. Faith is the root of all reform. Therefore she sees to it: 
that her children cling to the Faith even though they are in the 
workhouse and in jail. 

The Commissioners next call attention to the housing question. 
The common lodging houses and the “ furnished rooms,” which 
abound in the poor centres of population, are the proximate occasion 
of every kind of filth and vice. The so-called “ furnished rooms ” 
are the worse. They are occupied by one tenant after another 
without any cleansing. The sexes mingle together promiscuously. 
At the end of the year 1909 the English Parliament passed a Hous- 
ing and Town-planning Act. Its aim was to amend the law relating 
to the housing of the working classes; to simplify and cheapen 
the existing procedure for acquiring land for housing purposes; 
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to deal with unsanitary areas and unhealthy dwellings; to extend 
and amplify previous Acts ‘requiring landlords to keep houses let 
to working classes in repair; to give to the Local Government 
Board power to enforce the execution of the Acts. But that aim, 
after two years effort, is a very long way from being realized. In 
fact, its comparative failure is a standing witness to the useless- 
ness of legislative machinery when there is no spiritual force to 
drive it. The selective principle works on the mind of the legislator 
and results in a beneficial act such as we have mentioned. But 
then its fruitfulness is hindered because the local administrators 
happen to be local property owners, and in them the appetite for 
gold obscures the heart and mind against the working of the selec- 
tive principle. 

The cause from which arises the greatest amount of pauperism 
is set down as economic. It is that of casual labor. To anyone, 
however, acquainted with the conditions of life of the casual laborer, 
the moral element in the problem stands out with distinct clearness. 
The dock laborer, for instance, feels more keenly the brutal driving 
of his foreman than the waiting about or tramping in search of 
work. Thus one of them writes: “It was misery to be out of 
work: it was murder to be ‘on.’” Another writes: “ The tyranny 
of the docks of Liverpool is such that human life is thought nothing 
of, and men are bullied and driven to such an extent that at times 
they do not know what they are doing, so that instead of avoiding 
danger they rush into it and are either maimed or killed. In many 
cases foremen are appointed not through any good quality of char- 
acter, but rather for their ability as slave-drivers, where ruffianism 
is at a premium and brute strength is the standard of fitness.” 

The Poor Law Commissioners declare that the pools of stag- 
nant labor can to a large extent be drained by the establishment of 
labor exchanges, by a little more good will on the part of the 
employers to regularize their work, and by an organization among 
the men to dove-tail their work. Different trades have different 
seasons. Each industry is at its highest in a. particular month. 
By means of the labor exchanges the men can be moved about from 
the slack places to the busy ones. Already the labor exchanges 
have justified their existence. But the “little more good will on 
the part of the employers” which the Commissioners ask for is 
something which the Government cannot create. It can start a 
labor bureau, but it cannot start a human will. That is the privilege 
of the Divine Will. It is well known how a chairman of a public 
company will agree to certain conditions before the world, and 
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before the representatives of the men, and before the Board of 
Trade, and then secretly tell his foreman that he is not getting 
half enough out of the men. Hence both the Majority and the 
Minority Reports have confessed that legislation without human- 
ization can do little to solve the problem. Thus is the state con- 
strained by the exigencies of its own needs to come round to the 
doctrine of the Church that “it is shameful and inhuman to treat 
men like chattels to make money by, or to look upon them merely 
as so much muscle or physical power.”* Or is it perhaps the 
selective principle operating there? 

The question of casual labor leads to that of boy and girl 
labor. Boys leave school at the age of fourteen, and are imme- 
diately offered work at wages which seem high. They become 
messengers and van-boys, spending four or five years doing that 
kind of work when they ought to be learning a trade. The work 
involves little or no mental discipline, but on the other hand involves 
long hours of uninteresting routine. At the age of nineteen or 
twenty the boy drifts away to become a casual laborer. 

The problem of the girls is not quite so acute. They obtain 
work at packing, labelling, and bottling. They begin at one 
dollar per week, but never rise higher than $2.25. Worst 
of all, they never, as the future wives and mothers, learn cooking 
and household management. Continuation schools are suggested 
asaremedy. That, however, does not touch the root of the matter. 
The foundation of the family must be the starting point. The 
selective principle, acting through the virtue of justice, must be 
allowed scope nearer to the fountain head of life. The father must 
have sufficient wages to keep himself, his wife, and family in reason- 
able and frugal comfort. This all-important Catholic principle 
humanizes the whole situation. It implies, on the one hand, that 
employers must not use children to do men’s work at children’s 
wages. It implies, on the other hand, that parents must not sacri- 
fice the future of their children merely for the sake of a few 
dollars during the first years after the children have left school. 

The same answer must be given also to the question of unem- 
ployment amongst women. On this point the Commissioners de- 
clare themselves nonplussed. “ The problems,” they say, “ arising 
in the course of our inquiry from a consideration of the employ- 
ment of women are too complex for us to attempt to offer any solu- 
tion of them.” Once again the state is forced to look to the Church 
for guidance. The solution is to be found in a recognition of the 


*Leo XIII., Rerum Novarum. 
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Christian ideal of marriage. “ They [women],” writes Leo XIII., 
“are not suited to certain trades: for a woman is by nature fitted 
for home work, and it is that which is best adapted at once to 
preserve her modesty, and to promote the good bringing up of chil- 
dren and the well-being of the family.” It is very hard to drive 
this doctrine home even to well-meaning Catholics. -They are so 
infected with the spirit of the age that they think the preacher 
is impertinent who would tell them of the obligations of home life 
when they want to see the world. But listen to Cardinal Manning’s 
interpretation of the Papal Encyclical: “ As we read these words,” 
he writes, “ the chainmakers of Cradley Heath, the pit-brow women 
of the mines, and the mothers in our factories rise before us. Here 
is a moral case to be solved. A woman enters for life into a 
sacred contract with a man before God at the altar, to fulfill to him 
the duties of wife, mother, and head of his home. Is it lawful 
for her, even with his consent, to make afterwards a second contract 
for so many shillings a week with a mill-owner, whereby she be- 
comes unable to provide her husband’s food, train up her children, 
or do the duties of her home? It is no question of the lawfulness 
of gaining a few more shillings for the expenses of the family, 
but of the lawfulness of breaking a prior contract, the most solemn 
between man and woman. No arguments of expediency can be ad- 
mitted. It is an obligation of conscience to which all things must 
give way. The duties of home must first be done, then other 
questions may be entertained. Till then, nothing.” 

Here, then, we must say how heartily we agree with Dr. 
Saleeby, that the true economics and true politics is true domestics. 
This principle of the home life of the mother is equal in importance 
to the living wage of the father. It accounts for one-third of 
the destitution problem. Infant mortality is still a scandal to our 
civilization. One-third of all blindness is due to neglected 
infancy during the first three days of life. Some people seem 
to think that our statute law is of high perfection because 
it forbids mothers to return to work for three weeks or a month 
after child-birth. By a higher law, the law of nature, the whole 
care and time of the mother are due to the child for its mental 
and bodily nurture. And by a still higher law, the law of grace, 
the mother’s care is wanted for the spiritual nurture of the child. 
God’s will acting on the mother’s will chooses to subordinate pleas- 
ure to duty, material culture to psychic culture, and psychic culture 
to spiritual. 

In the department of relief the Commissioners make a dis- 
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covery which has ever been a commonplace in Catholic teaching 
and practice. It is that indiscriminate and unorganized relief 
tends to increase rather than to diminish destitution. The case 
is related of a lady who, after hearing a sermon on the conditions 
of life among the poor, drove down in a carriage to a very poor 
street in the neighborhood, and there distributed a dozen half- 
bottles of champagne and a dozen half-pound bunches of grapes. 

Now if there is one characteristic of Catholic charities it is 
their happy combination of personal service and economic efficiency. . 
They have a special aptitude for seeking out the really needful cases 
and of making a little go a long way. Mr. Rockefeller bears wit- 
ness that of all the charitable institutions which he has observed, 
it is the Roman Catholic ones that get the most for their money. 
And why is it? It is because they are human. It is because they 
are inspired by some saint, say like St. Vincent de Paul, in whom 
the Will which organizes the whole universe has had unhindered 
sway. When Frederic Ozanam formed the first conference of that 
world-wide society which bears St. Vincent’s name, he made it a 
first condition that they were not to be content with doling out 
alms. That was a cheap and unwise charity. They were to go 
and make friends amongst the poor. They were to give personal 
help such as their better education enabled them. In no case was 
a visitor to give money directly from his own pocket, but he might 
recommend a case to the local Conference. The one thing to be 
guarded against in the distribution of help was lest it should destroy 
rather than promote self-help. 

In the last item Ozanam seems to have anticipated the chief 
difference of the Minority from the Majority Report. Through- 
out all the Minority recommendations there is the fundamental 
conception that what is necessary is to prevent destitution by 
grappling with its causes. 

Next comes the scheme for converting the shirkers into work- 
ers. The most humane remedy to apply to laziness is starvation. 
Let us not blink the word. There is good authority for saying that 
if a man will not work neither shall he eat. Again the root of 
the evil lies in the will. The will power has dwindled so low that 
only a low motive will quicken it. Acting under higher motives 
the legislator applies to the shirker the lower motive of appetite 
for food. The Commissioners propose the Detention Colony. A 
voluntary colony must be provided first for those whose wills are 
not so completely atrophied. Then the voluntary colony must 
be supplemented by a compulsory one. The function of this depart- 
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ment is to reform those who wilfully refuse or neglect to maintain 
themselves or their families; or, after receiving public assistance, 
wilfully refuse to perform the work or observe the regulations 
prescribed in regard to such assistance; or who give way to gamb- 
ling, drink or idleness, with the result that a person, or his or her 
family, becomes chargeable to the community. 

The Church would go further. She teaches that parents are 
not only bound to educate and clothe their children, but are also 
bound to see that they learn a trade or profession suitable to their 
state in life. She condemns as grave sin the offences of gambling, 
drink and idleness leading to neglect of family. She is very explicit 
in forbidding the state to interfere with the family when unneces- 
sary, but equally explicit in urging the state to interfere when 
necessary. Once more has the Pope anticipated the Poor Law 
Commission. “ True,” he says, “if a family finds itself in ex- 
ceeding distress, utterly deprived of the counsel of friends, and 
without any prospect of extricating itself, it is right that extreme 
necessity be met by public aid, since each party is a part of the 
Commonwealth. In like manner, if within the precincts of the 
household there occur grave disturbance of mutual rights, public 
authority should intervene to force each party to yield to the 
other its proper due; for this is not to deprive citizens of their 
rights, but justly and properly to safeguard and defend them.’’* 

We are now able to make a true transvaluation of all bodily 
necessities. The body must be an apt instrument of the spirit, and 
therefore must not be hampered by starvation and disease. The 
things needful to keep men from destitution, since they are destined 
to minister to an eternal end and purpose, acquire a correspondingly 
high value. So also must there be a transvaluation of all those 
things which are designed to improve the mind of the race. Whether 
we have to deal with legislatures, or county councils, or universities, 
or colleges, or schools, or factories, or workshops, or dockyards, 
or hospitals, or jails, or houses, or gardens, or drainpipes, they are 
all vastly more important when viewed as the means of attaining 
everlasting life than when viewed merely as the means of attaining 
natural happiness upon earth. Therefore no obstacle must be put 
in the way when the Holy Spirit, acting on the mind of man, chooses 
this or that natural or industrial process for its eternal purpose. 
When we hear a bookish theologian, for instance, lamenting that so 
many priests waste their time at municipal meetings discussing 
water-works and drainage, we may bid him put his hand over his 


*Rerum Novarum. 
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mouth and reflect that the Heavenly Father knoweth we have 
need of these things. 

Mere existence, however, in a state of bodily health is not 
enough for man’s well being. He must cultivate his mind aright. 
And this he cannot do ii ali his energy is absorbed in seeking and 
caring for the bare necessities of life. The constant fear of hunger 
paralyzes the mind against the higher interests of life. The first 
economic reform, then, which is needed for man’s psychic well- 
being is the establishment of an all-round minimum living wage. 
The mental freedom which could be thus secured is necessary, too, 
for man’s religious life. It is true that we find deeply religious 
souls amongst the very poor. But, normally speaking, paupers 
tend to adopt a bread-and-butter religion. 

The time, however, is gone by for arguing the necessity of a 
living wage. The present coal-strike in Great Britain has proved 
that the men mean to have it, that the majority of owners wish to 
give it, and that the Government intends to legislate against those 
employers who refuse it. Naturally it must be met with a minimum 
output of work. But what is not yet clear is the reason why a 
living wage should be paid. These men who are now clutching 
so tenaciously at their natural right would never have thought of 
asking for it if more enlightened minds had not put it into their 
heads. What remains now is to set the right on a permanent basis. 
The living wage is a means of enabling the collier, for example, 
to have sufficient food, clothing, shelter, and medical attendance. 
It is also a means to provide him with opportunity to improve 
his talent as a workman and his worth as a citizen: he 
must be free to attend mining schools and political meetings. 
It is also a means to provide him with leisure for necessary 
amusements. Certain means of recreation are demanded by 
all; and, when they are kept subordinate as means to their proper 
end, are admirably adapted for preparing the mind for the Gospel 
and the sacraments. The sport and the religion must not be di- 
vorced, else both will suffer. 

By putting the industrial machine under the influence of the 
Holy Spirit a higher sanction is given to the natural moral laws 
governing the industrial process. Industry itself is thereby ren- 
dered more productive. Sound economics cannot clash with sound 
ascetics. Slowly but surely the truth is crystallizing out that Catho- 
lic principles are economically successful. The latest admission is 
that the living wage has an economic basis. The industrial or- 
ganism is a living whole. It does not come into existence and die 
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out with each generation of men. If it is to be kept efficient, there- 
fore, it must be renewed by a constant supply of energy. As the 
older workmen die off, so must younger workmen be trained to 
take their place. But before there can be young workmen there 
must also be children—and babies; and mothers. And these are a 
primary charge upon any individual process which is to be perma- 
nently successful. The very efficiency, therefore, of industry as such 
postulates a living wage. The danger is that the passion for per- 
sonal indulgence will interfere with industrial efficiency. The selec- 
tive principle, if not deliberately hindered, counteracts that passion. 

The industrial system, thus properly treated, produces more 
than its keep. Here we are brought to the inmost recess of the 
social problem. How is the surplus product of industry, where it 
can be proved to exist, to be equitably distributed? It is at once 
the most complex and most difficult question in economics. We 
cannot attempt its solution here, but we can discuss it intelligently 
and observe which way the selective principle is moving. 

In the first place, any solution whatever which does not allow 
for the working of the selective principle, is hopeless. Before any 
suggestion can be made as to a proportionate distribution of sur- 
plus, there is wanted a correct declaration of balance sheets. Noth- 
ing short of the direct action of the Holy Spirit upon the minds 
of owners and legislators can assure this. Nature alone is quite 
unequal to such a miracle of sincerity. The British railways, for 
instance, are at the present moment on the horns of a dilemma. 
By an Act of Parliament of 1844 the state has a right to take over 
the railways on payment of a sum equal to twenty-five years’ pur- 
chase of the annual divisible profits estimated on the average of 
the three preceding years. On this count the temptation is to 
declare as large divisible profits as possible. But, on the other 
hand, if the directors do this, they will attract the attention of the 
tax-gatherer and the employee. Hence there is discovered a num- 
ber of ingenious ways of evasion. The chief is the way of over- 
capitalization. The Times calculates that railway stock has been 
watered by at least eighteen and one-half per cent. Then there is 
the distribution of bonuses, the writing off of capital, the sinking 
of reserve funds, and the like. 

Again, supposing that an approximately correct statement of 
the value of surplus product has been arrived at, there comes the 
question as to what proportion should be distributed by the govern- 
ment and what by individuals. All external things were made 
by God to supply the needs of all mankind. Whoever owns wealth 
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carries with it also the duty of seeing that it does its appointed 
work of supplying the needs of men. In designing a method of dis- 
tribution, two besetting evils have to be avoided. On the one 
hand both master and workman have to be protected each against 
his strongest appetite, the appetite for gold. On the other 
hand the state has to be protected against its tendency to substitute 
mechanical contrivances for personal effort and ingenuity. In 
order then to leave as much scope as possible for the develop- 
ment of each man’s individual personality, the aim of the state will 
be to absorb as little as possible of the wealth of the nation. If 
it confines itself to the correction of abuses, even then it will. have 
more than it can accomplish. And not only must the individual 
mind and will be allowed a full healthy development, but the very 
appetite for gold, inherent in every man, must be allowed its due 
proportion of development. That, too, must be utilized for the 
common weal. It is not something bad in itself, but only some- 
thing which becomes bad when it rebels against the law of reason 
and the law of God. It is indeed a normal and legitimate motive 
power, having its own proper function to perform in the working 
out both of the industrial and spiritual process. It is raw material 
for the natural virtue of thrift and the supernatural virtue of pru- 
dence, and is utilized by the selective principle when directed to these 
ends. A man is not an isolated intellect nor yet an isolated will. He 
is a human being with intellect, will, tastes, appetites, feelings; and 
all these faculties and functions must be ordained to his ultimate 
salvation. Moreover, this plain psychological fact must be taken 
into consideration in any scheme for the apportionment of the sur- 
plus product of industry. The scheme that will succeed best 
will be the one which appeals to a man’s faith, reason, love, and 
lower appetites, particularly the appetite for gold, but to all, of 
course, each in its own order. 

Now it would seem that there is a scheme already taking shape 
which fulfills these conditions. It is not Socialism, for that ap- 
peals only to man’s lower appetites, and must eventually result in 
the reign of brute force in the form of a servile state. Nor is it 
that already existing in which the surplus product is kept by the 
comparatively few. That ministers too readily to the indulgence of 
appetite amongst those who are in possession. It is an incitement, 
moreover, to the passion of those who are not in possession. It is 
the strong weapon of the Socialist agitator. At present it is at 
grips with the organized forces of labor. The desperate struggle 
is a menace to the whole community. The straitness of the situa- 
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tion, however, is obliging our statesmen to use their wits if haply 
they can find out what is the right scheme in itself, rather than 
what is the opportune scheme for political purposes. 

Earl Grey, for six years Governor-General of Canada, has 
just returned to England, and there expressed his surprise 
at finding his fellow-countrymen so distrustful of each other. 
Everyone, he says, seems to think that it is the chief end 
of man to do as little for anybody else as he possibly can. 
But there is a ray of hope visible in the very intensity of the 
gloom. Co-partnership, says Lord Grey, in an interview with the 
doyen of English journalists, is the only key which will unlock the 
doors of our Doubting Castle. Co-partnership implies common 
sense and the Ten Commandments. The present social unrest is 
a symptom of the divine discontent with the existing social order, 
which is becoming intolerable. There will undoubtedly be diffi- 
culties in its application. The gas companies have tried it and 
found it successful. At present over thirty gas companies, repre- 
senting nearly £50,000,000, or one-half of all the gas stock owned 
by companies, are working on co-partnership lines. The laborer 
receives every year a share in the profits, which he invests in the 
business. Thus he has not only an interest in the concern, but also 
a share in the responsibilities of management. 

Moreover, the arrangement is a success from the merely com- 
mercial standpoint. Sir George Livesey, the man who first started 
the experiment with the South Metropolitan Gas Company, says 
that there never was a prouder moment in his life than when he 
was able to stand up before his shareholders and tell them as a 
result of co-partnership, and the spirit of brotherhood which it 
engendered, the company had been able (1) to pay their employees 
higher wages than were paid to any other gas workers in the 
kingdom; (2) to pay the shareholders a higher dividend; and (3) 
to sell gas at a lower price. 

Surely all this is a symptom of the divine principle of selection 
working in the political and industrial world. True, we do not 
hear the name of God mentioned explicitly; but we do hear the 
echo of the voice of the Vicar of Christ. ‘‘ We have seen,” writes 
Leo XIII., “that this labor question cannot be solved save by 
assuming as a principle that private ownership must be held sacred 
and inviolable. The law, therefore, should favor ownership, and 
its policy should be to induce as many as possible of the humbler 
class to become owners.” 

Listen to the business man again. Sir Benjamin Browne once 
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objected to Sir George Livesey that profit-sharing made no pro- 
vision for the sharing of losses. Sir George asked Sir Benjamin 
whether he thought the difference between a shop full of contented 
men and one full of discontented men would make a difference 
of five per cent. “ Not five per cent,” said Sir Benjamin, “ but 
twenty-five per cent.” “ That,” replied Sir George, “is the work- 
man’s contribution to the reduction of the master’s losses: in bad 
times they are giving twenty-five per cent better work and receiving 
no addition to trade union rates of wages.” Here again is the 
echo of the voice of the Vicar of Christ. “ Men always work 
harder and more readily when they work on that which belongs 
to them; nay, they learn to love the very soil that yields, in response 
to the labor of their hands, not only food to eat, but an abundance 
of good things for themselves and those that are dear to them. 
That such a spirit of willing labor would add to the produce of the 
earth and to the wealth of the community is self-evident.”* 

Whether it is owing to the stress of the laws of nature, or 
whether it is owing to the leaven of papal teaching, certain it is 
that a reaction has set in towards the papal ideals. “I don’t think 
this,” says Earl Grey, “a question of percentages so much as it is 
of mutual confidence. It is as true in business as in religion. 
By faith are ye saved. Faith in each other is essential if the best 
results are to be achieved. It is the old doctrine which our friend 
Mr. Stanley Lee expressed with such force when he said, “The men 
who can be believed in most will get the most business, and, what is 
more important, the men who can make men believe in them most 
will be able to hire employees who can be believed in most, and will 
get a monopoly of the efficiency of the world.’” And what is 
most promising in this reaction is that those who are taking part 
in it, statesmen, employers, journalists, are keenly alive to the 
principle that although profit-sharing means increased dividends, 
yet it is unprofitable to adopt it merely for the sake of increasing 
dividends. The gospel paradox strikes home, that he who would 
save his life shall lose it. “It is the spirit of mutual confidence,” 
continues Lord Grey, “ what Mr. Stanley Lee calls ‘the evolution 
of the genius of being believed in,’ which is the secret of co-partner- 
ship. It is a practical and tangible sign that you do care for the 
welfare of the worker. Without that you may try what dodges 
you like, you will not succeed.” 

So once again the gospel is justified in its siying. We must 
absolutely seek first the kingdom of God and His justice, and then 
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the dividends in due and proper proportion will be added unto 
us. This is a hard saying, because dividends are so very tempting. 
“After all these things do the heathen seek.” But the Holy 
Spirit seeks for the Kingdom of the Spirit. Acting through the 
spirit of man He seeks to adjust the industrial process to the 
spiritual process. The sole function of dividends is to enable man 
to improve his mind and enlarge his heart in order to his fuller 
salvation. For this reason then must the wealth of the world be 
more widely distributed and more equitably divided. 

On the one side we have seen a small party holding power 
because it held wealth, grasping the whole of labor and trade, 
manipulating for its own benefit and its own purposes all the sources 
of supply, working even through the councils of the state. On the 
other side we have seen a needy and powerless multitude, broken 
down, and suffering, and ever ready for disturbance. Now we see 
the Spirit of God moving over the face of the deeps. Through 
its mouthpiece, the Sovereign Pontiff, it bids the working people 
to look for a share in the land, so that the gulf between vast wealth 
and sheer poverty may be bridged over, and the respective classes 
brought nearer to one another. 

History, too, has recorded in favor of the Holy Spirit. See 
where the Socialistic theory flourishes most. It is in the industrial 
societies of North Germany, of the Northern United States, of 
England, of the lowlands of Scotland, precisely those countries 
where Protestant individualism has had most sway. The exag- 
gerated individualism, the theory of man’s self-perfectibility, which 
derived a religious sanction from the sixteenth century revolt, 
could have no other logical issue. Compare this industrial spirit 
with that of the Catholic societies. Their whole tendency, derived 
from or fostered by the Holy Father, is towards a state in which 
capital and land is owned by the greater part of the citizens. The 
instinct of the Irish race, for instance, is for the people to 
own the land. The French, the Belgians, and the Italians are 
moved by the same appetite. Its intellectual equation is the un- 
answered challenge flung down to Individualist and Socialist alike: 
Prove that a society in which the wealth is divided amongst the 
majority of the citizens is not a stable society. Dynamic stability 
is the sign of industrial, social, and religious happiness. The spirit- 
ual factor fuses all other factors into one white glow, the organic 
life of one magnificent eugenic society of supermen, the Kingdom of 
heaven on earth. 





THE VOLTAIRE OF PORTUGAL. 


SEBASTIAN JOSEPH DE CARVALHO, MARQUIS OF POMBAL 
(1699-1782). 


BY MARY H. ALLIES. 


SESE announcement by some of the radicals that the 
new Portuguese Republic would follow the policy 
of Pombal was pregnant to the few, but meaning- 
less to the majority in America and elsewhere to 

whom Pombal is not even a name. Was he, as 
the present writer was informed, “the greatest general who ever 
lived?” In gathering together a few facts connected with Pombal, 
I am merely writing a mémoire pour servir, first to produce a gleam 
of recognition, and then a further knowledge of the man. The 
prime minister of a pleasure-loving king in an unconstitutional age, 
he worked out his own will to the destruction of the four cardinal 
virtues in Church and state. 

Portugal was made and then unmade by her colonies. Her 
sun rose when the “ Great Captain,’ as Vasco da Gama was called, 
revealed India to his mother country, and founded those Portu- 
guese possessions of which Goa alone now remains. Brazil poured 
gold into the country, and in so doing impoverished it by weaken- 
ing home initiative, trade, and agriculture. 

“ Home staying youths have ever homely wits.” Gold mines 
abroad were at once an inducement to the homely wits to remain 
homely, and to the active minds to wander away from Portugal. 
Gold poured into the country to its undoing, and Philip II. was 
able to humble the national sentiment to the dust. In 1580 he 
annexed Portugal to Spain, strengthening the antagonism which 
has always existed between the two countries. Sixty years later 
the Duke of Braganza became King under the title of John IV., 
and gave us our only Portuguese Queen, Catherine of Braganza, 
who brought her heart, as well as Tangiers, to Charles II. 

Sebastian Joseph de Carvalho e Mello was born in 1699 
during the reign of Dom John IV. According to Portuguese 
custom, he added the name of Mello, a maternal ancestor, to 
his own. His second brother was named Francisco Xavier de 
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Mendonga, his mother’s name, and the youngest, Paul de Carvalho 
e Mendonga.* Sebastian Joseph was created first Conde d’Oeyras, 
and in 1770 Marquis de Pombal, the title by which he is commonly 
known. He adopted the career of diplomacy, and whilst at Vienna 
lost his first wife, Donna Theresa de Noronha, to whom he was 
much attached. In 1739 he was sent as Portuguese minister to 
England, at a time when the court language was French rather 
than English, during the reign of the second Hanoverian King, 
George II. The country was no bed of roses for Catholics, even 
for Catholic ambassadors. A proclamation had been issued in 
1744 “to put the laws in execution against all Papists and non- 
jurors, and for commanding all Papists to depart from the cities 
of London and Westminster, and from within ten miles of the 
same, by the 2d of March.”’+ 

Carvalho was recalled to Lisbon in 1745, and shortly after- 
wards went to Vienna, where he eventually married, as his second 
wife, Countess Leonora Daun of a distinguished Austrian family. 
Carvalho enjoyed the favor of Maria Theresa, both on his own 
account and on that of his wife. Whether he used the said favor 
in the interest of religion is difficult to determine. It seems cer- 
tain, however, that Carvalho did not greatly distinguish himself 
either in London or in Vienna. 

Dom Joseph succeeded his father, John V., in 1750, and 
through the favor of John’s Austrian Queen, Maria Anna of 
Austria, Carvalho was called to the ministry. At first he took 
the portfolio of foreign and military affairs, but by degrees he came 
to represent the whole cabinet, so that historians have asked the 
question whether it was the reign of Joseph or of Carvalho, Mar- 
quis of Pombal. The King began, as he continued, by making 
only a show of transacting business. The Queen was Anna of 
Spain, a daughter of Philip V., and consequently a great-grand- 
daughter of Louis XIV. Queen Anna was a sportswoman, and 
spent her days in the saddle by preference! Her one thought out 
of it was to keep the King’s affection and to pander to his love 
of pleasure. The Queen Dowager looked on in disapproval. If 
she had wished to strengthen the ministry by the introduction of 
Carvalho, she had overreached herself. The King gave up all 
cares of state, Queen Anna lived in her saddle, whilst Carvalho 
drew into his own hands the reins of government. The cabinet, 


*Marquis of Pombal. Conde da Carnota, p. 19. 
tId., 24. 
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which had been composed of Diego de Mendozza and Pedro da 
Motta, soon represented one man alone—Carvalho. 

Gold fields had drawn off husbandmen and laborers from home 
vineyards, so that Portugal’s rich soil and fine climate had never 
been turned to good account. The commercial spirit was at a low 
ebb, and Carvalho wished to revive it by strengthening the ancient 
alliance between England and Portugal. Carvalho organized wine 
companies as a spur to trade. Unfortunately, as monopolies, they 
paralyzed individual effort. A few profited and grew rich to 
the detriment, it would seem, of the wine trade itself. The best 
known of these companies was the Port Wine Company. A con- 
temporary describes the disaffection produced at Oporto by the 
measure, in 1757, as nothing short of an insurrection. “ For- 
merly,” says the Austrian Ambassador Khevenhiiller, “ every man 
sold his wine to the highest bidder, consequently chiefly to the 
English. The price of wine rose or fell according to the vintage. 
Now, however, only one company is authorized to accept customers. 
The wine is priced every year by the company itself, and the 
proceeding being beyond dispute, the cultivators are obliged to 
sell at a loss.” 

The companies placed trading with foreign nations in the 
hands of a few, thus offering no recourse against destitution 
in the case of the individual cultivator. Resistance to these 
monopolies was punished by imprisonment, which often meant 
confinement in dungeons at Carvalho’s pleasure. In 1757 Oporto 
was under martial law, every house with its contingent of soldiers, 
who were to stamp out discontent and grievances. Sixteen ring- 
leaders of the public disaffection were condemned to death, as 
death was then inflicted, by torture.* A few years later, in 1761, 
the wine company of Oporto petitioned the King to allow a tax on 
every pipe of wine to be levied for Carvalho’s benefit. The favor 
of the few was in proportion to the disfavor of the many. Under 
Dom Joseph’s successor, Donna Maria, the abolition of Carvalho’s 
companies was followed by a Te Deum of thanksgiving. 

Carvalho feigned to patronize home manufactures. That he 
did not forward them in reality is proved by his methods, which 
were expensive and vexatious to the country by excessive taxa- 
tion. The resources which he commanded over and above taxa- 
tion were—the fortunes of great nobles executed on the unproved 


*This practice was in accordance with the Criminal Law in European countries 
generally, as carried out until modern times. 
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charge of high treason; the capital and possessions of the Jesuits 
in Portugal as also in their provinces for the missions of Goa, 
Japan, China, Malabar, Brazil, and Maranhao, and further, the 
property of the numerous clergy whom he consigned to perpetual 
imprisonment. He succeeded in confiscating to the state the reve- 
nues of many religious houses. The Tavora episode illustrating, 
as it does, his dislike of an ancient house, was, however, preceded 
by the catastrophe of the earthquake. 

The 2d of November, 1755, broke over Lisbon without a warn- 
ing of coming disaster. It was a perfect Summer day, sky and 
water of that deep blue which seems to hold a promise of eternal 
beauty. In a few hours all was changed: the fair city was in 
ruins, the Tagus swollen to a torrent, which helped on the work of 
destruction. Fires, too, broke out, and consumed those who might 
have escaped the yawning chasm or the falling masonry. The 
royal family were at the palace of Belem in the suburbs of Lisbon. 
Carvalho found them in tears and consternation. 

“ What is to be done to meet this infliction of Divine justice? ” 
exclaimed the King. 

“Your Majesty,” was Carvalho’s reply, “let us bury the dead 
and help the living.”’* 

Sixty thousand perished in the destruction of Lisbon. Crim- 
inals no longer held by prison bonds walked abroad, seeking booty 
amongst the dying and the dead. Burying the dead was no small 
enterprise, Owing to the fear of plague. These are the grim 
accompaniments of the earth’s upheaval ; from the scourge of earth- 
quakes, O Lord, ueliver us is a petition, not fifty years old, in our 
liturgy. Carvalho displayed great courage and presence of mind in 
the emergency. On him devolved the labor of rebuilding that por- 
tion of Lisbon which had suffered most from the catastrophe. It 
is the quarter on which the Rocio Square now stands. 

Dom Joseph’s blind trust in his prime minister was consider- 
ably strengthened by Carvalho’s energy over the smoking ruins of 
Lisbon. The King lived for pleasure and the self-indulgence to 
which pleasure leads. Carvalho pandered to it by holding the 
reins of government in his own hands. The one reigned in name, 
the other governed in deed. But in the moral order the powerful 
prime minister had more capacity for pulling down than for build- 
ing up. A few years after the earthquake, in 1758, an incident 
occurred, which has always been enveloped in lugubrious mystery. 


*Carnota, 46. 
VOL. XCVI.—4. 
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The King was paying very marked attentions to the young 
Marquise Tavora. He was returning one evening in September, 
1758, from a visit to her, accompanied by a chamberlain named 
Texeira, of doubtful character and evil reputation.* A shot was 
fired at the royal carriage by the Duke of Aveiro, and the King 
was wounded. It was really aimed at Texeira, not at the King at 
all, for Texeira had grossly insulted the duke, and made the King’s 
downward course as easy as possible. For three months nothing 
was done: then retaliation fell heavily on some of the noblest in 
Portugal, notably on the Tavora family. The young marquis 
bitterly resented Dom Joseph’s visits to his wife, and it may be 
that his attitude explains the fearful fate which overtook his family. 
His father, the old marquis, came home from a ball in the early 
morning of December 13, 1758, to find his house surrounded by 
soldiers. In his bewilderment he went straight to the King, who 
was closeted with Carvalho. He was arrested then and there in the 
royal palace. A month later, after a summary trial, the victims 
were brought to execution. The number of persons implicated 
in the so-called attempt on the King’s life ran into a hundred, the 
Tavoras heading the poll. This ancient family was stamped out 
in shame and ignominy. 

Early in the morning of January 13, 1759, the condemned were 
led out to suffer a horrible death. The old Marquise Tavora was 
the first, and in consequence of her sex she was merely beheaded. 
In some countries the criminal law sentenced murderers to be 
broken on the wheel. It would seem not to have been current in 
Portugal before Dom Joseph’s, that is, Pombal’s, reign. The second 
Tavora son, José Maria, was stretched on a block in the form of 
a cross, his arms and legs smashed by twenty-two blows dealt 
by an iron weight. The third victim was the Conde de Atonguia. 
The fourth the young Marquis de Tavora, who loudly asserted 
his innocence, but was not allowed to speak. Next followed two 
servants of the Duke of Aveiro, and a corporal in the service of 
the old marquis, who suffered the same hacking as his young 
master, José Maria. The old Marquis Tavora and the Duke of 
Aveiro received nine deadly blows. The tenth, a servant of the 
Duke of Aveiro, was compelled to look at the ghastly remains 
of those who had been already executed, and was then cast into 


*A contemporary Jesuit, Eckart, who was in Portugal from 1758, gives an 
account of this in his Historia Persecutionis Societatis Jesu in Lusitania, XIII., p. 361. 
Quoted by Duhr, p. 82. 
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the flames, together with the bleeding limbs and bones, to be burnt 
alive. His agony lasted a quarter of an hour. The Austrian Am- 
bassador, Khevenhiiller, thus described this terrible miscarriage 
of justice to Kaunitz, the Pombal of Austria. Twenty years later 
the memory of the Tavoras was not cleared. Restitution was not 
made during the lifetime of Queen Anna, who justly feared the 
aspersion it would cast on Dom Joseph’s own character. 

An unfortunate man of Italian birth, Pele, by name, had 
planned an attack on Pombal. He was betrayed and punished 
in the same appalling fashion as the Tavoras. His hands were 
cut off, and he was torn in quarters by four wild horses, and then 
burnt (1775).* 

Ten Jesuits, as confessors to the parties concerned, had been 
implicated in the Tavora trial, although no just cause of complaint 
had been found against them. The year 1758 marks the beginning 
in Carvalho of a more active dislike and distrust of the Church, 
which he sought to uproot and to replace by a national establish- 
ment, as if he could legislate for Portuguese souls. He determined 
on the suppression of the Jesuits. No one of the Catholic powers, 
not even Maria Theresa, put out an arm to prevent him. On the 
contrary, the atmosphere was charged with disaffection, and it is 
perhaps owing to this circumstance that Carvalho, Marquis of 
Pombal, was able to carry out his design against the Church, and 
against the Jesuits. The Tavora episode was a tragedy of state 
absolutism. Pombal also marked in a dramatic manner his atti- 
tude to the Inquisition. He secured the management of this tri- 
bunal by putting it into subservient hands, and eliminating the 
ecclesiastical element. 

The appalling Tavora sentence had its parallel in the 
trial and conviction of Fr. Malagrida, an aged Jesuit mis- 
sionary, who had spent himself in the forests of Brazil, and nearly 
fallen a victim to heathen savages. Still more cruel hands awaited - 
him. A Jesuit contemporary describes him as a man of the great- 
est unselfishness and simplicity. Long suffering in the prison of 
Junguiera was his portion for his supposed implication in the 
Tavora attempt, itself a misnomer. Thus weakened and enfeebled 
he was given up to the Inquisition in September, 1761, and burnt 
to death in his habit at the age of seventy-four. The spirit, which 
had braved the toils and dangers of missionary life, had become 
weakened in Pombal’s dungeon, and this was in fact the only 


*Duhr, Pombal, Sein Charakter u. Seine Politik, 86, 96. 
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reproach which could be made against the aged religious. It was 
not customary to deliver the religious habit, with the criminal, 
to the Inquisition. The act in Malagrida’s case was typical of 
special degradation and dishonor. 

A bitter hatred characterized Pombal’s dealings with the 
Jesuits because they thwarted his plans in two particulars. He 
wished to depreciate the priesthood as well as the religious life, and 
to break with Rome. To this end he dealt summarily with the 
Jesuits, and thought to suppress them in Portugal and Portuguese 
colonies before Clement XIV. had formally issued his Bull. 
In a dispatch to his government, in July, 1760, Kail remarks: 
“No disaster, nothing unpleasant of any kind, can happen here 
nowadays, which is not at once put down to the hated Jesuits.”* 

Pombal sent them either into banishment or into prison. He 
destroyed all activity in the Jesuit missions, whether in Asia, 
Africa, or America, damaging his own country no less than the 
colonies in the process. From 1760 onwards he was striving to 
draw the Church in Portugal from the Holy See, and to give to 
the Portuguese sovereign what the Parliament of 1535 gave to 
Henry VIII. A decree of expulsion against the Jesuits was issued 
in 1767, after their existence had been recognized as legal. The 
proceedings bear a strong resemblance to the state authorization 
of the French government, which has scarcely saved one teaching 
body of religious in France from banishment and confiscation. 
With the Jesuits, and even before them, suffered those bishops and 
priests who would not submit to state interference in matters of 
conscience. In 1760 the Archbishop of Bahia refused to accept 
the suspension of Jesuit faculties without the consent of the Holy 
See, and he had in consequence to leave Portugal. A man of 
much learning and holiness, he retired into solitude in Portuguese 
America. Not only were priests and religious of independent 
minds removed, but whole convents were dispersed for having 
incurred Pombal’s displeasure. 

The Bishop of Coimbra had condemned certain books in a 
pastoral, for which crime of laesae majestatis he was seized and 
imprisoned in an underground dungeon. The Augustinian Order, 
to which he belonged, was punished in the same degree with military 
visits and seizure of papers. The bishop had been guilty of de- 
nouncing Voltaire’s works, and others, in the pastoral, which was 
burnt by the public executioner. Dom José, taking his orders 


*Duhr, p. 107. 
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from Pombal, wrote to the chapter of Coimbra, recommending a 
new nomination in consequence of the bishop’s proceedings. The 
tribunal which sat upon the pastoral (1768) gave its opinion in no 
equivocal terms: “To tell a man, ‘You must not read this book 
without the Pope’s leave’ means ‘you must believe in matters of 
government only what the Pope chooses, an absurdity which 
shatters the foundation of all government.’ ’’* 

A certain book, which was drawn up by Pombal’s orders, the 
Tentativa Theologica, sets forth his conception of making bishops 
independent of the Holy See and dependent on the Crown. First 
of all admission to the priesthood was much restricted, and not 
left to the bishops’ discretion. Candidates for Holy Orders had 
to obtain the King’s permission for their ordination, and in the same 
way monasteries were forbidden to receive novices. Marriage 
dispensations of whatever kind are properly referred to the Holy 
See, yet there were Portuguese bishops who acted against their 
conscience and usurped the power which belongs to the Pope 
alone. The Archbishops of Evora and Braga issued dispensations 
in the third and fourth degree. A certain Dom José da Camara, 
wishing to marry his deceased wife’s sister, was dispensed by the 
Bishop of Elva, who constituted himself and his canons command- 
ing officers as reservists in case of a war with Spain. Kail’s secret 
dispatches to his government note these particulars as a conse- 
quence of the breach with Rome, which was consummated at last 
by the treatment inflicted on the Papal Nuncio. 

In June, 176c, the Princess of Brazil, heiress to the throne, 
married the Infante, Dom Pedro, in the midst of great rejoicings. 
The Papal Nuncio, Philip Acciogoli, was a man of moderation, and 
had shown himself compliant on many occasions. As a conse- 
quence of receiving no invitation to the wedding festivities, he did 
not illuminate his house. The omission was seized as a pretext 
for his abrupt dismissal. On June 17th, his house was surrounded 
by detachments of military, and he himself was required to quit 
the kingdom within four days. Cardinal Acciogoli did not tarry, 
but left at once with a few intimate friends, taking nothing with 
him. Thus the Papal Nuncio was hurried from Portugal, and 
Pombal effected a breach with Rome, which was most displeasing 
to King, royal family, and people. 

If the Jesuits upheld the Holy See, the Holy See upheld the 
Jesuits, but in 1760 the Society of Jesus was approaching the fatal 


*Duhr, 113, 114. 
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hour when Clement XIV. would order it to disband. This hour, 
it seems, was prepared and made possible by Pombal. He had 
outlawed, banished, and imprisoned those who thwarted his de- 
signs. In 1769 Clement XIV. became Pope, and in 1773 he con- 
sented to suppress the Society. Those Jesuits, therefore, who 
escaped alive from Pombal’s dungeons, came back to find themselves 
no longer a body corporate when their prison doors were unlocked 
after Dom Joseph’s death. 

In the meantime, in 1770, Portugal resumed diplomatic rela- 
tions with Rome. Pombal, who had made the breach, repaired 
it in his own fashion. The Archbishop of Evora, da Cunha, and 
Paul Carvalho received the Cardinal’s hat, whilst the Bishop of 
Coimbra, who had fought a good fight, was suffered to remain in 
solitary confinement. Lemos de Farina was consecrated as Bishop 
in partibus with the right of succession to the See of Coimbra, and 
confirmed by Clement, who was misled by Pombal’s representa- 
tions. The Pope’s act is said to be unique in the annals of the 
Church!* Other nominations were equally disastrous; in fact, 
Pombal seized the opportunity for filling vacant sees with his 
nominees. Cardinal da Cunha, as Archbishop of Evora, had taken 
upon himself to give marriage dispensations, which are properly 
reserved to the Holy See. Pope Clement did not remember this 
against him, but allowed him to live out of his diocese, provided 
he occasionally visited it. He was an absentee for six years, one 
of his avocations being the presidency of a Jansenist Club, dis- 
tinguished for irreligious opinions. Pope Clement, again misin- 
formed, nominated da Cunha to the post of Grand Inquisitor in 
the interest of the general peace of the Church (1770). These 
were some of the proceedings which marked the return of the 
Papal Nuncio and the years of power still reserved to Pombal. 
These lasted as long as Dom José lived. The King expired on 
February 24, 1777, expressing great contrition for having trusted 
Pombal over much, and thus caused the miscarriage of justice 
throughout the kingdom. 

Donna Maria, who ascended the throne, received her father’s 
inheritance from Pombal’s hands. Dom José spoke from the full- 
ness of his heart on his death-bed, and charged his daughter to re- 
lease prisoners, to pay his court, and to keep peace with the Church. 
The imprisoned Bishop of Coimbra was released shortly before 
the King’s end at the request of his confessor. He had suffered 


*Duhr, 135. 
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nine years imprisonment for doing his duty. The number of. per- 
sons imprisoned on a false charge of high treason was no fewer 
than eight hundred and fourteen. Lebzeltern describes the opening 
of prison doors a few days after the King’s death: “ Through 
the release of an endless number of prisoners, people reappear 
whose memory has been forgotten. These people have endured 
the horrors of a terrible captivity from eighteen to twenty years 
long: it is an image of the rising from the dead. This minister 
[Pombal] is not only forsaken, but there is no class in the state 
who does not bring bitter reproaches against him to the feet of 
the throne, and load him with the most grievous charges.” In 
a dispatch in cypher, the ambassador gives an account of what 
priests, religious and Jesuits, had been called upon to endure. 
“It is stated,” he says, “that the Queen has made up her mind 
to free the Jesuits also. Amongst them there is a certain Fr. 
Timothy, her former confessor, whom she has always greatly 
missed, also there are subjects of our gracious Sovereigns.” 

According to Lebzeltern their greatest crime was the fact 
that they were Jesuits, and knew too much about Brazil. He 
reminded his correspondent that they would leave prison in rags, 
and would require decent clothes and traveling expenses. A month 
later, Lebzeltern reported that all prisoners belonging to the nobility 
had been set at liberty. Wishing to test the nature of the cap- 
tivity inflicted on the Jesuits, he visited in disguise the Fortress 
of St. Julian, built at the mouth of a river, and saw dungeons 
which froze the blood in his veins with horror. Underground 
holes, four feet long, almost impervious to the light, occasionally 
flooded by two feet of water, constituted the dungeon in which 
these Fathers had managed to exist for eighteen years. Their 
food consisted of half a pound of bread, two ounces of meat, and 
a little salad daily. A shirt each, yearly, was contributed to their 
clothing. Lebzeltern found nine German Jesuits amongst the num- 
ber, one P. Kaulen, whose sufferings filled him with compassion, 
and another, P. Szenmartone, a brilliant mathematician. 

After much correspondence and many negotiations, Lebzeltern 
finally succeeded in helping the German Jesuits out of their prison, 
and sending them back to their own country. P. Kaulen remained 
at St. Julian, together with thirty Portuguese Jesuits, whose desti- 
nation could not be determined. One and all were ex-Jesuits: their 
religious family no longer existed. Fr. Carelen had labored in the 
Portuguese missions, with other German Jesuits, at the solicitation 
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of the Crown. He had converted a whole tribe on the banks of 
the Amazon, toiled during seven years to make some provision 
for his people. The material fruits of his labors were swept away 
by Francis de Mendonca, Pombal’s brother, and he himself was 
shipped off to Lisbon, where imprisonment was the reward of his 
devotedness. Dungeon rigor lost him the nails of his hands and 
feet, and reduced his body to a mass of sores. When by force 
of patient endurance he had somewhat recovered, he was trans- 
ferred to the underground hole, which Lebzeltern had seen and 
shuddered at. Many succumbed to their inhuman imprisonment, 
and amongst them Fr. Butger Hundt. After twenty years of 
missionary labors, he spent fourteen in captivity, and died of its 
horrors. 

Donna Maria’s inheritance cost her one million. The court 
officials had received no salary for fourteen years, but money griev- 
ances were the lightest part of the woes with which she had to 
contend. The Quéen could not unmake what had “ been made” 
any more than the gods of old. Now at least Pombal’s iron grip 
on public affairs was loosened. It is said that the Bishop of Beha 
remained his friend; not so Cardinal da Cunha, who broke with 
him in his fallen fortunes. The Marquise Pombal became seriously 
ill through much weeping. In 1781 a royal decree banished her 
husband to Pombal, where he died on May 14, 1782. 

And now to show how faithfully Pombal’s spirit has been 
evoked, I may quote recent events and the protest against them 
uttered by the Jesuit provincial in Portugal. “It is passing 
strange,” says the provincial, “that to this moment not a single 
offence has been alleged against us. The law of October 8th (1910) 
assigns none, but appeals to the ancient obsolete legislation of 
Pombal (1758) and Aguiar (1834).” 

It is true that imprisonment in 1910 cannot vie with the under- 
ground dungeons of 1760. Still the provincial has something to 
say about “treatment in prison.” “As to the sufferings of my 
beloved brethren, I will only say that in the artillery barrack which 
was under the control not of the military, but of the dregs of the 
populace, not even a spoon was given to the prisoners wherewith 
to eat their mess of food; that they were allowed to withdraw 
privately but once in eight hours, and poor invalids to whom such 
tyranny might prove fatal were told that they only sought a pre- 
text for retirement. At night, the guards threatened to shoot 
any one who attempted to get up. Finally, these warders had the 
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brutality to bring in abandoned women, but these were compelled 
to retreat before the calm and dignified bearing of my worthy 
brethren. As to their furniture, I will only say that afterwards 
when, being transferred to Caxias, they were there provided with 
a mattress laid on the ground, a hard bolster and a single blanket, 
they thought themselves in comfort by comparison. 

“In a dungeon of the Town Hall, before their removal to 
the central prison of Limdiro, some of the captives were still worse 
treated, being crammed together to the number of twenty-three, 
where there was scarce room for three or four, and they had for 
five days to breathe foul air, not being suffered to leave the 
chamber, and there being no ventilation save through one small 
aperture.”’* 

Again, to turn to even more recent events of the drama, which 
is history repeating itself: “Dom Antonio Barroso, the Bishop 
of Oporto, has been arrested on the charge of ordering the Joint 
Pastoral of the Portuguese Bishops to be read in the churches 
of his diocese. On his arrival in Lisbon on March 6th, he was 
greeted by an expectant crowd, who had been thoroughly demoral- 
ized. The misrepresentations and calumnies of the republican 
government have done their work, and the people in their ignorance 
have turned against their best friends. At the cries of ‘Down 
with the Jesuits!’ “Death to the Bishop!’ Dom Antonio, perhaps 
remembering his long years of missionary work in South Africa 
and his struggle in Oporto for the reform of abuses and for the 
good of his people, turned to Dr. G. Martins and said quietly: 
‘And is all this for me?’ +" 

“ All this” is for the followers of Malagrida, the Bishop of 
Coimbra and their companions, who may lose the fruit of their 
labors in this world, and reach the higher plane of suffering perse- 
cution for justice’ sake. 

Since the Bishop of Oporto’s arrest, we have witnessed the 
joint protest of the Portuguese Bishops against the Decree of 
April 20, 1911, separating the Church from the State. We have 
read the Encyclical Letter in which Pope Pius X. enumerates 
the evils of the present legislation, a too faithful reproduction of 
Pombal’s procedure. The one remedy lies in obedience to the 
Holy Father, and the obedient man will yet speak victory. 


*London Tablet, December 24, 1910. 
tId., March 25, 1911. 





IS SATAN THE HERO OF PARADISE LOST? 
BY EMILY HICKEY. 


JROM the time of Dryden, who, in the Dedication 
} of his translation of the neid, proclaimed Satan 
the hero of Paradise Lost, the assertion, or at least 
the opinion, that such is the part that he takes in 
Milton’s great epic has been by no means unusual. 

In the Saturday Papers on Paradise Lost, published in the 
Spectator just two hundred years ago, Addison considered the 
question of Satan’s title to be the hero of the epic, and dismissed 
it on the ground that it was impossible for the hero to be degraded; 
that is, degraded in character, aim and end. “The hero need 
not be faultless, but should be noble.” 

It is strange that Dr. Garnett, who, in his Life of John Milton, 
maintains that Satan is the hero of Paradise Lost, appears to have 
forgotten the essential ignobleness and meanness of Milton’s Evil 
One: for the same writer rejects the claim of Adam to be the 
hero on the ground that when “he begins to wrangle with Eve 
about their respective shares of blame, he forfeits his estate of 
heroism more irretrievably than his estate of holiness.” Is “ wrang- 
ling” for the moment (if we consent to call what passes between 
the first guilty ones at that sorrowful time by that name) more 
greatly ignoble than the determination to ruin the beautiful inno- 
cent Eden dwellers for the sake of “ spiting”’ the Creator whose 
punishment Satan is under, and endeavoring to make out that 
the ultimate blame rests with that Creator Himself? 

Dryden saw, as many others later than he have seen, the 
magnificence of Milton’s conception of the Great Apostate; he, 
like them, was so obsessed by the faded splendor of the “ archangel 
ruined” that he must have lost sight of his intense selfishness 
developed from his intense egotism, his evil meanness and false- 
hood, so well symbolized by the “ black mist low creeping ’” whose 
likeness he at one time assumes, his cruelty and his degradation. 
He has been seen as a hero because of qualities which are so 
specially interesting that their presence seems to throw into ob- 
tivion, or at least non-consideration, the side that is low and mean. 
The lowest among God’s servants shines with a fadeless splendor 
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before which the “archangel ruined” shows but dark with the 
deepest depth of darkness. Should this be forgotten, or ignored, 
even in the face of “ the unconquerable will,” the strength of lead- 
ership, the greatness of his language, the lingering beauty of his 
form? All these things have fascinated men, inspiring them with 
admiration, and even more; and to their effect in themselves has 
been added their having been set for us in the magnificent poetry 
of him whose style has given to the language of English speakers 
a synonym for “sublime” in the word “ Miltonic.” We must 
remember, however, how few know their Paradise Lost as a whole. 
Most of those who have any acquaintance with the poem, knowing 
only a few of those passages which are “selected” and among 
which those dealing with Satan, especially that most splendid one 
beginning with the Address to the Sun, must form a very prominent 
part. 

Can any character be called the hero of an epic which sees him 
beaten and repulsed, not through those outward circumstances 
among which defeat may be the highest success, but from the 
necessity of God’s good triumphing over the evil which that char- 
acter has taken for his good? Can a hero of an epic be shown 
to us degraded at the first, and going down into degradation deeper 
and yet deeper, until at last the bestial change that overtakes him 
as a part of his punishment is the outward sign that he has reached 
the extreme of the deep still lower than the deepest ? 

Let us try to trace the character of Satan, as shown us in the 
poet’s description, in his own words and actions, and in the words 
spoken of him and addressed to him by those of whom he had once 
stood the peer. 


High on a throne of royal state, which far 

Outshone the wealth of Ormuz and of Ind, 
* * * 

Satan exalted sat, by merit raised 

To that bad eminence. 


This is the description given at the beginning of the Second 
Book of Paradise Lost, which tells of the holding of the infernal 
council in Pandemonium.: We cannot but place Milton’s Satan on 
an eminence; there is nothing insignificant about him; the poet’s 
conception is so vast, so mighty, that we feel how these lines set 
before us, in few words, the power of evil. It is indeed on an 
eminence that the Adversary sits; and it is indeed a bad eminence. 
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Pride, with its offspring, ambition, and its result, disloyalty, with 
the corruption of others, and the audacity of disobedience, dyed 
deeply with the dye of ingratitude, we know to have been the cause 
of Satan’s fall. His own lips tell us of his pride, and with pride 
in that pride. He could not bear the rule of a superior; he hated 
even to imagine that he could have a superior. It is in the Arch- 
angel Raphael’s story of the Fall of the Angels, related to Adam 
for his aid and warning, that we find the fullest account of the 
beginning of that fall. 


On such a day as Heaven’s great year brings forth, 


the Imperial summons called the host of angels before the Al- 
mighty’s throne. Splendid was the great army with its standards 
and gonfalons; the great army with its distinction 


Of hierarchies, of orders and degrees. 
Thus when in orbs 

Of circuit inexpressible they stood, 

Orb within orb, the Father infinite, 

By whom in bliss embosom’d sat the Son, 

Amidst, as from a flaming mount, whose top 

‘Brightness had made invisible, thus spake. 


The Father declares His Son, His Anointed One, that day be- 
gotten, appointed as the Head of all. The infinite Father has 
sworn that to Him all knees shall bow: whosoever disobeys Him 
disobeys the Eternal Father, 

breaks union; and that day, 
Cast out from God and blessed vision, falls 
Into utter darkness, deep ingulf’d, his place 
Ordain’d without redemption, without end. 


All seemed well pleased: all seemed, but all were not. Satan 
the hypocrite, the seemer content, wakes in the ambrosial night, 
full of angry envy against Him Who that day had been proclaimed 
Messiah: his pride cannot bear this, and he thinks himself impaired 
by the exaltation of the Son. He resolves 


With all his legions to dislodge, and leave 
Unworship’d, unobey’d, the throne supreme. 
Contemptuous. 

Satan wakens his next subordinate (Beelzebub), and tells 
him that he is sure he will be at one with his leader. Thus he 
plays on his “ loyalty,” he whose own loyalty is flung away. New 
laws, he says, have been imposed. 
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New laws from Him Who reigns, new minds may raise 
In us who serve, new counsels, to debate 
What doubtful may ensue. 


Beelzebub is directed to assemble the chief of the legions 
of which he is leader, and for this assembling a lying reason is 
assigned. They are to haste, by the Most High’s command, with 
their leader to “the quarters of the north” 


there to prepare 
Fit entertainment to receive our King 
The great Messiah, and His new commands, 
Who speedily through all the hierarchies 
Intends to pass triumphant, and give laws. 


Bad influence is infused into the breast of Satan’s associate: 
the Regent Powers under him Regent are called, as by the sum- 
mons of God Himself: and the suggested cause for the assembling 
having been given out, the ready false tongue of the Adversary 


casts between 
Ambiguous words and jealousies, to sound 
Or taint integrity. 


The legions obey their Potentate. 


for great indeed 
His name, and high was his degree in Heaven: 
His countenance, as the morning star that guides 
The starry flock, allured them, and with lies 
Drew after him the third part of Heaven’s host. 


In Satan’s attitude to service we may find much of warning 
for ourselves. 


Better to reign in Hell than serve in Heaven 


is his conclusion. He despises service, which by him is described 
as servitude and slavery, to which his pride will not bow; and in 
this, as all through, we see the contrast to the Divine Master Who 
took on Himself the form of a servant; Who served in all ways; 
Who commanded service as the lesson and meaning of social life; 
and Who left to His Vicegerent to bear through many a century 
the title of Servant of servants. So too, the flawless Lady whom 
next to Him we honor; she who proclaimed herself the handmaid, 
or even the bondmaid, of the Lord. 

A characteristic of him who is considered to be the one and 
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only man whom Shakespeare has given to us as unredeemed by 
a touch of goodness, Iago, is hatred of service. And here is 
Satan’s blindness transmitted to his followers: he cannot see that 
to serve is to be exalted ; that to be the servant of God is to possess 
the highest freedom. 

The apostate taunts Abdiel, the one found true among the 
myriads under his Regency whom Satan had made false, who 
comes against him in the war which is waged between high Heaven 
and those who are to inhabit Hell; taunts him as a slothful being, 
one who knows no liberty. 


At first I thought that Liberty and Heaven 

To heavenly souls had been all one; but now 
I see that most through sloth had rather serve, 
Minist’ring spirits, train’d up in feast and song; 


it is just the poor “ministering spirits” who are against him, 
he says; servility contending with freedom. And in Abdiel’s reply 
we come to the kernel of Satan’s sin; 


Thyself not free, but to thyself enthrall’d. 


There it is, the egotism, the being centred in self, with all the 


blindness, the cruelty, the weakness which springs therefrom, es- 
saying to assume the form of strength. We notice how he who 
rages against service is accused by the Angel Zephon of base ser- 
vility. 

And thou sly hypocrite, who now wouldst seem 

Patron of liberty, who more than thou 

Once fawned, and cringed, and servilely adored 

Heaven’s awful Monarch? 


Even in Heaven the false one had given to service that note 
whose dishonesty had turned its outward manifestation into despic- 
able servility. We may be quite sure that the other side of pride is 
meanness ; meanness perforce instead of humility by will. 

The first speech of Satan, to his followers, delivered in Pande- 
monium, from his throne of royal state, reveals this intense ego- 
tism of his. His claim to the first place he puts forward as a 
two-fold one. Just right and the fixed laws of Heaven have, he 
says, created him their leader, along with their own free choice; 
and the loss of Heaven has further 


Establish’d in a safe unenvied throne, 
Yielded with full consent. 
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Let us note carefully what follows. In Heaven dignity com- 
mands a happier state, which might indeed “ draw envy from each 
inferior ;’ but from this envy he is now safe; for being 


Foremost to stand against the Thunderer’s aim 


as their bulwark, and being condemned to the “ greatest share of 
endless pain,” he thinks that envy cannot touch him. There is 
an uneasy consciousness in his mind that he who has envied may 
be the mark of envy; and he therefore puts it to his companions 
that ‘ none sure will claim in Hell Precedence;’ there is none that 
will covet a larger share of pain. This, he proclaims, is the ad- 
vantage 

To union, and firm faith, and firm accord, 

More than can be in Heaven. 


Thus an infinite loss is to be part of the basis of his power. 
We shall again see his egotism in his taking the part of pioneer 
and his reasons for so doing. Here, too, his meanness comes out. 
When he undertakes the terrible journey to seek out the means 
to injure the Almighty by injuring His creation, he imposes on 
his followers the belief that in so doing he despises his own safety 
for the general safety, and he receives the homage which their ad- 
miration for this offers him, as they bend towards him “ with 
awful reverence prone.” 

It is true that he excels the other fallen spirits in courage, 
for none of them had dared to undertake “ the dreadful voyage;” 
it is also true that the fear comes upon him that, after he had 
announced his resolution, 


Others among the chief might offer now 

(Certain to be refused) what erst they fear’d; 
_ And, so refused, might in opinion stand 

His rivals; winning cheap the high repute, 

Which he through hazard huge must earn. 


This is his “ prudence! ” 

Take Satan as a reasoner. We have to think of him either 
as illogical, which would not fall in with the height of his intel- 
lectual being, or else as blindingly sophistical, which indeed he is, 
being the father of lies. In his speeches to his followers, to the 
angels, and to Eve, Satan sets things in a wrong light. It is when 
he is alone that we find from what he says how truly he can see, 
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although to others he has spoken falsehood in the guise of truth. 
As an instance of this, we may compare what he says to Beelzebub 
concerning God, with what he says in the speech which begins with 
what is known as his Address to the Sun. In the former speech 
he appears not to understand why God must be supreme; he builds 
His claim to supremacy on force. 


He 
Who now is Sovereign can dispose and bid 
What shall be right: furthest from His is best, 
Whom reason hath equal’ed, force hath made supreme 
Above His equals. 


How different from this assertion is what Satan says in the 
later instance: 


pride and worse ambition threw me down, 
Warring in Heaven against Heaven’s matchless King: 
Ah, wherefore? He deserved no such return 
From me, whom He created what I was 
In that bright eminence, and with His good 
Upbraided none; nor was His service hard. 
* * * 


all His good proved ill in me, 
And wrought but malice; lifted up so high 
I ’sdain’d subjection, and thought one step higher 
Would set me highest, and in a moment quit. 


The debt immense of endless gratitude, 


So burdensome; still paying, still to owe: 
Forgetful what from Him I still received, 
And understood not that a grateful mind 
By owing owes not, but still pays, at once 
Indebted and discharged ; what burden then? 


The whole of the address to the sun is most important in any 
study of the character of Milton’s Satan. We see how vividly 
awake he is to the truth, and how determined to reject it. If, he 
says, he had been some inferior angel, he would have stood 
happy, for his could have been no “unbounded hope” to 
raise ambition. Yet, even then with none of that greatness, which, 
as he argues, has been his temptation, he knows well that he might 
have sinned as a subordinate angel as well as a leader. 
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some other Power 
As great might have aspired, and me, though mean, 
Drawn to his part; but other powers as great 
Fell not, but stand-unshaken, from within 
Or from without, to all temptations arm’d. 


Curiously, in this one passage, he acknowledges “ other Powers 
as great” as he. 
Hadst thou the same free will and power to stand? 
Thou hadst: whom hast thou then or what to accuse, 
But Heaven’s free love dealt equally to all? 


That “ free love ” Satan acknowledges, and holds accursed, 


since love or hate, 
To me alike, it deals eternal woe. 


He sees clearly; there is now no sophistry, for he has none 

to blind by it, and he goes on to say, 

Nay, cursed be thou; since against His thy will 

Chose freely what it now so justly rues. 

* * * 

Oh, then at last relent: is there no place 

Left for repentance, none for pardon left? 

None left but by submission. 


And this submission never will be his. 

Many of the sayings of Satan, taken from their context, and 
quoted not as from the lips of the Arch-liar, who knew so well 
that a truth misapplied becomes a lie, are household words; and 
words they are in which the ultimate expression is reached of what 
must ever in the right sense be true. Such are: 

The unconquerable will. 
to be weak is miserable, 
Doing or suffering. 
The mind is its own place, and in itself 
Can make a Heaven of Hell, a Hell of Heaven. 
Awake, arise, or be for ever fallen. 
who overcomes 
By force, hath overcome but half his foe. 


Unspeakable desire to see, and know. 
All these His wondrous works, but chiefly Man, 
His chief delight and favour. 
at whose sight all the stars 
Hide their diminish’d heads. 
VOL. XCVI.—5. 
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These utterances, and the like, apart, as I have said, from 
their context, and outside of the personality of their utterer, give 
some clue to the admiration lavished on Milton’s Satan, who aims 
at making Hell of Heaven. But the words that he speaks, of 
treason, of defiance, of encouragement to treason and defiance, 
are indeed what are spoken of as 


high words that bore 
Semblance of worth, not substance. 


This “ semblance of worth, not substance,” describes the posi- 
tion of Satan in Paradise Lost. 

Wordsworth says, “We live by admiration, hope and 
love:” and a French writer, Theophile Gualtier, has said, 
“The distinguishing characteristic mark of Satan is that he 
could neither love nor admire.” This is true; he cannot 
love; he cannot admire; Hope he has none. He stands alone 
in his desperate pride, knowing nothing of love. He is 
his own object: how should he have admiration for any other? 
In his eyes there is none like himself for might and glory and 
beauty. There is evidence of this all through the poem. In his 


madness of pride he declares that force alone has made God 


” 


Sovereign above His equals. Mark—‘ His equals.” Over and over 
again the assertion is made of power, leadership, greatness, mag- 
nificence. What does he say to the accusing angels, who have 
found this glory of angelhood “ squat like a toad” at the ear of 
Eve? Yes, “squat like a toad!” Oh, meanness! Oh, degrada- 
tion! What does he say when the touch of Ithuriel’s spear has 
made him return “‘ of force to his own likeness,” but that the an- 
gels had once known him no mate for them; “ there sitting where 
ye durst not soar.” Then, abashed, awed before the power of 
good, feeling how lovely in her shape is virtue, Satan sees and 
pines his loss; and his chief regret is the hearing from Zephon’s 
lips how his shape is no longer the same as it was in heaven; how 
his brightness is diminished; how the glory has departed from him, 
with his goodness, and how now he resembles his “sin and place 
of doom obscure and foul.’”’ For all Satan’s claims are lies: power 
is not his; true leadership is not his. The greatness he had has 
dwindled to a shadow; and the excellency of his beauty had fled 
from him. 


To find here observed 
His lustre visibly impair’d 
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grieves him most: the external sign of its loss is far more to him 
than the loss itself. | 
It is in comparison with what he once was that he is without 

beauty; the obscurity and foulness of his sin have not yet ruined 
entirely that which distinguished him of old; for Gabriel says 
when he announces the return to Heaven of Ithuriel and Zephon 
from their mission to Eden, 

And with them comes a third of regal port, 

But faded splendour wan. 


The bearing is still regal, and the splendor has not quite de- 
parted, faded as it is, and wan. But we have always to bear in mind 
the remembrance that the beauty remaining to Satan is but a mere 
shadow compared with the unspeakable, unthinkable beauty of high 
angelhood, itself as a shadow of the eternal beauty of God Himself. 

It is Gabriel who exposes Satan as a liar in his excuses for 
having entered Eden: he has therein said and straight unsaid; 
he has pretended 


Wise to fly pain, professing next the spy. 
And this 
Argues no leader, but a liar traced. 

He has lost his high name for that of Adversary; he who was 
of the first, if not himself the first, Archangel; and so surely as God 
is Truth, His Adversary is Falsehood, His Enemy is the great Lie. 

In Satan’s hatred of gratitude, though indeed he knows that 
this hatred is ignoble, may we not be reminded in some faint way 
of what is in those among us who do for others what their pride 
will not suffer them to allow to be done for themselves? those who 
are desirous to give what they would not willingly take? This, too, 
is a lighter shade of that painful dislike “ to be under an obligation ” 
which we know of; but it is a shade of it, and it marks an ignoble 
tendency, which its possessor often mistakes for a noble one. 

We must not forget the touch of nobility which is seen in 
Satan in the sorrow that comes to him for a little space when his 
cruel eye is softened, and remorse and passion are his as he beholds 
his followers 

condemn’d 
For ever now to have their lot in pain; 
Millions of spirits for his fault amerced 
Of Heaven, and from eternal splendours flung 
For his revolt. 
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He sees them yet faithful to him, standing their, “their glory 
withered.” His speech is stayed by his emotion. 


He now prepared 
To speak ; 
Thrice he assay’d, and thrice, in spite of scorn. 
Tears, such as angels weep, burst forth: 


but his pity is of no avail, for he wills to be followed; he wills 
to be obeyed; he wills that his followers should be lost in his loss 
and damned in his damnation; and this struggle against the pity 
that for a little space took hold of him becomes by his resistance 
to it only the means of plunging him deeper in his selfishness 
supreme. In the exquisiteness of Eden he sees “ undelighted all 
delight.” There is no room in him for sympathy with beauty 
and joy; and as he looks on the lovely ones whom he has come 
with intent to destroy, he can say, as he sees in them divine re- 
semblance and the grace that 


The hand that formed them on their shape hath poured, 


that his thoughts pursue them with wonder, and could love. What 


love! What wonder! 

He can appreciate grace poured out upon them, and the like- 
ness to God whichis shining in them: but he is unmoved from his 
purpose, and in bitterest irony he speaks of the league which he 
seeks to make with them, and the “ mutual amity, so strait, so close,” 
that henceforth he and they must dwell together! 

Mark too his falseness here. They must, he says, accept Hell 
for their dwelling as the work of their Maker. Satan is, he says, 
no purposed foe to them; he, himself unpitied, could pity them in 
the forlornness that is to come; but the revenge on God through 
these His creatures is for “‘ public reason just.” 


So spake the Fiend, and with necessity, 
The tyrant’s plea, excused his devilish deeds. 


Let God have the blame. It is He Who has brought things 
to this pass! It is He Who has ruined His Archangels! It is 
He Who has wrought the ruin of this His new creation! 

“ Evil, be thou my good,” Satan has said. As good is to the 
unfallen, so shall evil be to him, the fallen one. He has no hope 
to be less miserable himself, but only desires to make others such 
as he, even though worse things come upon him thereby. 
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For only in destroying I find ease 

To my relentless thoughts; and him destroyed, 
Or won to what may work his utter loss, 

For whom all this was made, all this will soon 
Follow, as to think in weal or woe, 

In woe then; that destruction wide may range: 
To me shall be the glory sole among 

The infernal Powers, in one day to have marred 
What He, Almighty styled, six nights and days 
Continued making, and who knows how long 
Before had been contriving. 


Here is the contrast; the Creator; the Destroyer; He Who 
makes; he who mars. Ever and ever to make will be higher than 
to mar; the Creator sits above; the Destroyer lies below. 

The various shapes and disguises which Milton’s Satan as- 
sumes afford much study in themselves. Doubtless Milton had 
in his mind St. Paul’s word of Satan transforming himself into 
an angel of light (2 Cor. xi. 14), when he shows him as the strip- 
ling cherub, graceful of limb, in whose face youth smiled celestial, 
who deceives even Uriel 


The sharpest-sighted spirit of all in Heaven, 


and learns from the abode of Man and the way thereto. It is 
when anger, envy and despair marring his borrowed visage be- 
tray him counterfeit, that he is recognized as “ one of the banished 
crew.” 

When he enters Eden, he sits in the likeness of a cormorant 
upon the highest tree in the midst of the garden; using the very 
Tree of Life itself as a lookout while he devises death to the 
loving. Here he sees “ undelighted all delight.” In the likeness 
of a toad he squats close to the ear of Eve, trying to injure her 
by ill dreams; those ill dreams against which the Church lifts 
her prayer in her Compline hymn. 


Let dreams depart and phantoms fly, 
The offspring of the night. 


Next, to elude the vigilance of God’s angel guardians of Man, 
he glides obscure, wrapped in mist of midnight vapor, to find the ser- 
pent, and hide himself in its mazy folds. This disguise is indeed 
a horror to him. 
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O foul descent! that I, who erst contended 

With gods to sit the highest, am now constrain’d 
Into a beast; and mix’d with bestial slime, 

This essence to incarnate and imbrute, 

That to the height if Deity aspired! 

But what will not ambition and revenge 

Descend to? Who aspires, must down as low 
As high he soar’d, obnoxious, first or last, 

To basest things. 


In this shape he wins a seeming victory; in this shape he 
shrinks back to the thickest of the serpent’s lair. 


But he deems himself Victor ; 
Victor over God as over Man. 


The terrible offspring of Satan, Sin and Death, those insep- 
arable comrades, hasten to take possession of the new world to 
be inhabited by them; making a great way for the passage of foul 
spirits, those ill beings who wander through the world for the 
ruin of souls, those spirits against whom we pray. 

They meet Satan “ in likeness of an angel bright,” the likeness 
he had before assumed to deceive Uriel, the Regent of the sun. 
They know him through his disguise; they well know it to be but 
a disguise, that of “an angel of light,”’ and he is congratulated on 
his “ magnific deeds.” Satan commissions Sin and Death to go to 
Paradise and thence exercise their dominion, 


Chiefly on Man, sole lord of all declared, 
Him first make sure your thrall, and lastly kill. 


Vain command, whose vanity was one day to be proved, 
when the bruising of the head, of which Satan makes so light, 
should come. Then soon comes the last scene in which Satan 
makes his appearance. Through the midst of his hell-doomed 
followers he passes 


unmarkt 
In shew plebeian angel militant, 
Of lowest order; 


invisibly he ascends his high throne and sits there for a while, 
unseen 

At last, as from a cloud, his fulgent head 

And shape star-bright, appear’d or brighter, clad 

With what permissive glory since his fall 
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Was left him, or false glitter: all amazed 

At that so sudden blaze, the Stygian throng 

Bent their aspect, and whom they wish’d beheld, 

Their mighty chief return’d: loud was the acclaim: 
_ Forth rush’d in haste the great consulting peers, 

Raised from their dark divan, and with like joy 

Congratulant approach’d him, who with hand 

Silence, and with these words attention won. 


Drunk with pride in what he believes to be his great and 
ultimate success, mad with wrath and malice and all that is unholy, 
he tells of this success. In the shape of a brute serpent he has 
seduced Man from his Creator—has seduced him by fraud, 


and, the more to increase 


your wonder, with an apple. God, he says, offended at this his 
offence, worth your laughter (ay, worth the laughter of fools and 
devils), has caused him to surrender. 


Both His beloved Man and all this World, 
To Sin and Death a prey. 


So can his followers now possess that World given over to 
them by its Creator! 


Their universal shout, and high applause, 


which he expects does not go up to fill his ear. Instead, there 
comes 


A dismal universal hiss, the sound 
Of public scorn. 


It is the hiss from his innumerable followers, now mysteriously 
transformed into the shape their Leader had once assumed. He 
himself is changed in shape into the serpent whose likeness he had 
borrowed. Still he is predominant in shape and size above the 
others, as he has been predominant all through. 

Thus Milton symbolizes that lowest degradation which Satan 
has reached: thus does the outward at last attain to the full mani- 
festation of the inward, not yet, indeed, forever, but as a fore- 
taste of the period wherein the Power of Evil shall be deprived 
of every vestige of attraction, being broken, and broken for ever- 
more. 





THE WOUND. 
BY THOMAS B. REILLY. 


seg |GNORINA had a narrow escape. An inch lower and 

the wound would have been a serious matter. She 

had best not try that cliff path again. It is fraught 

with dangers A scar? Yes, the reminder will 

be life-long That is true; there are worse mis- 

fortunes than such a wound. Yesterday I was down at the Santo 
Spirito Hospital: the sufferings, the tortures there— 

Oh, that was the Signorina’s meaning! But, my poor skill 
is of no avail in that province. Only the great Physician himself 
can cure the wound in the heart—one more turn of the bandage, 
Signorina there Yes, indeed, God’s surgery is a deal 
more painful. Still we have the consolations of but a thou- 
sand pardons! Signorina, perhaps, is not of the Faith? 

Ah! A convert a fortnight ago and in Rome! 
That was an enviable experience No, indeed, life is a great 
puzzle without such a Faith Its greatest gifts? But, I am 
not versed in such things. Our parish priest, Don Vincenzo, he 
would be able to get at the heart of a question like that 
spirit of self-sacrifice? That is certainly a great gift. What 
has it not accomplished ! 

But—Signorina would come into the garden to rest awhile? 
Good. She is at the Albergo Briganti? A very modern house. 
They tell me it is “quite up to date.” Time was when it would have 
been a foolish luxury. But we have been discovered, and are now 
a part of the great route. This way, Signorina; here on this bench 
under the peach trees. Look—what a magnificent sweep! The 
color; the lights; and there to the left—that tiny fishing fleet wear- 
ing out upon the blue waters. Over there to the right see how the 
roofs and the towers flash and fade under the drifting shadows. 
And here, between these two mulberry trees, behold how the dome 
hangs above the City that for all the world Signorina, per- 
haps, recalls the lines? 


Rome, in the ages, dimmed with all her towers, 
Floats in the midst, a little cloud at tether. 
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Signorina marvels that I should speak her language? Well, 
I am indebted to one of her own countrymen for the blessing. 
It has more than once served me a good turn. It has given me the 
thoughts and feelings of a great people. It was difficult, naturally ; 
and one at three and sixty is slow to learn. Yes, my tongue was very 
stubborn in its allegiance to the mother speech. Still, I persisted 
and your countryman was patient. I finally succeeded. I found 
myself sitting here one Spring morning thinking in English. Be- 
lieve me, that was a sensation. In a few days I was no longer 
merely reading, I was tasting the real flavors of your prose and 
verse. 

Now, I follow with increasing wonder and interest the life of 
America. It is grossly material? Well, all youth is that. It 
must have its dolls and mud pies. Signorina smiles; but it is true. 
Your great American people? Oh, they are arriving 
slowly? That is a hopeful sign. Besides, there can be no hurry 
and....and “ hurrah ’—is it not ?—in things of the spirit. We all 
of us come to them the long way about. They follow the dolls and 
the playthings—the sawdust and the chagrins. 

Eh, Signorina, patience, patience! The philosophy of leisure 


is not to be taken on the jump. Your people will eventually pause 
in their labors and mad processions. They have yet to see the 
marvels of daybreak on the hills; the star of a flower in the ditch; 
heavens afire in the west; the awful beauty of His white worlds 
trailing across a soundless night. And when they are spiritually 
aroused, to what heights may they not attain, what emotions, what 
happiness ! 


Secret? There is 
none. The gateway stands wide open. Beyond living according 
to the conscience, there is no secret Signorina says true. The 
step forward ts very difficult. The life of your countryman was an 
instance at point. He, too, was a convert. 

If it weré yesterday, Signorina would have the pleasure of 
getting his point of view No, early this morning he was up 
and off to Monte Cavo. Always on—‘“ on the go.” His restless- 
ness is very marked of late. It disturbs me. Only last evening, 
as we Sat here in the cool airs, I said to him half-jokingly: “ Why 
not try the contemplative life?’ He looked at me, and then 
I regretted my words. I understood. He was trying not to think. 
He had not yet forgotten. I, too, for all the six and forty years 
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that lie between, sometimes find myself remembering. But he is 
in the very noontide of life. And I can understand what it must 
be for him—my poor David. 

Signorina is pale as death. She is not hiding some secret 
injury? One moment, then. A glass of water No, no, I 
insist. It is only a step 
Yes, indeed, the heat is very oppressive at this hour of the day. 
She will not think of returning to the hotel just yet? She is to 
stop over night with the Signora Carlucci! Now that is strange. 
That was where my David lived till the signora fell ill, and I per- 
suaded him to come and stay with me. It was a happy thought. 

He has great gifts. Signorina should hear what he can draw 
from Don Vincenzo’s old violin—the depths, the feelings, the 
spirituality! And always, at the end, the sudden flash, a stir, as 
of some old familiar hope. It is very suggestive. Time and again 
I have wondered at it. Sometimes I think I have caught its mean- 
ing and—presto—it is gone! At first I used to think that it 
was a mere trick of expression; but it goes much deeper than that. 
Only once did it fail, and that on the day he was received into the 
Faith up in our little church of San Silvestro. 

Never had he given us such music as that night here in the 
garden under the starlight. We were charmed. I was back in the 
springtime of life. I was listening to voices that had been hushed 
for years—that of my lost Elizabeth among them. It seemed that 
I had only to reach out my hand to feel the touch of hers when— 
pian piano—with a sudden catch and sob the music fell in ruin. 

I jumped up, startled at the touch of my hands against each 
other. For the moment, I was dazed. Then I heard Don Vin- 
cenzo’s voice saying: “ That was a sweet song.” And, when I 
looked around, David had left us. Don Vincenzo held out his 
snuff box, and when he bade me “ Good-night,” I saw that his eyes 
were wet. The sudden ending moved me profoundly. I could not 
understand. It was so very unusual. I sat thinking for a long 
time, but could make nothing of it. And as I went up to the 
house, I recalled Don Vincenzo’s emotion and wondered. For he 
is not at all easily moved. 

Well, Signorina knows that dawn comes to us early up here 
on the hills. The shock of the fresh morning air is a tonic that 
I never like to miss. The next day I was up before sunrise. I 
was standing on the walk over there behind the shrubbery when, 
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suddenly, I felt that I was not alone. I could not master the feel- 
ing. So I retraced my steps and came down this path. And there, 
true enough, sat David—right where the Signorina is now. 

I turned aside, meaning to withdraw, but he called my name. 
I came, and, wondering, sat down beside him. I tried to say some- 
thing and could not. Some minutes passed. Then, without look- 
ing at me, he asked: 

“ Did you ever love a woman?” 

Believe me, Signorina, I was dumbfounded. It was the last 
thought I should have guessed was in his mind. I was just on 
the point of passing off the question with a laugh, when I chanced 
to look at him. The iaughter on my lips died away and I said: 

“You are going to leave us?” 

It seemed hours before he answered. And I have often since 
found myself repeating the word he uttered. We have nothing 
in our language that says quite so much. 

“Home?” he said. But the way he said it! It touched me 
closer than tears. Suddenly I thought that I knew. — my 
hand on his knee, I whispered: 

“ She is dead.” 

He looked at me strangely for a second, shook his head from 
side to side, and then: 

“ Conscience is a costly possession, is it not?” 

In a flash, Signorina, I realized the truth. 

“Your conversion? ” 

He simply nodded his head. I had not the heart to say 
another word. I could not even look at him. I sat beside him, 
waiting. When he spoke again it was to say: 

“ Strange, is it not, she was the first to turn my thought 
to such a matter. We studied the subject very carefully. In time 
we had arrived at a point where it was either one thing or the 
other. I accepted the inevitable. When, suddenly, she told me 
the whole thing was impossible. We argued. We went over the 
ground again. We quarreled. And I went abroad. You know 
the rest. I had not heard of her in almost a year and a half until 
one day...” 

For a long time David sat staring across the valley—silent. 
I realized then what it was he had been telling us in his music the 
night before. Not for worlds would I have pursued the subject 
further, had I known the truth. As it was, I said softly: 
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“God is good, my child, patience.” 

He hesitated a moment and then: “ This day two weeks she 
is to be married.” 

What could I say? I could only sit staring out into the 
white dawn—-silent. 

Well, that was eight or nine months ago. We have never 
spoken of the subject since. And yet I know it is uppermost in 
his mind, very vivid, very real. One can’t forget such things in 
a day. After a few years, perhaps, my David will look back with 
less bitterness. It is possible that he may even forget this hour in 
the presence of another and a deeper What? You must 
return to the hotel at once! But I thought that don’t, Sig- 
norina! See, you have started the wound; it is bleeding afresh. 
You are crying! There there ! i ae 
you! False! Then you 
never ah, the pity, the great pity Yes, yes, I do under- 
stand. I understand all. And if but quick, Signorina, look! 
No, no, this way: coming down the mountain path. See he is 
turning aside at the spur. In three minutes he will be here 
Nonsense! Signorina will stay right where she is. She will pardon 
me? I have an imperative engagement with Don Vincenzo. A 
thousand regrets, my dear, and.......and felicitations! 








OUR PAST. 
BY M. PHILIP. 


I come from where night falls clearer 
Than your morning sun can rise, 
From an earth that to heaven was nearer 
Than your visions of Paradise. 
* * * 


From the heart of an ancient garden 
Girt fast with four walls of peace, 

Where he who is set for warden, 
From his vigil shall never cease, 

Nor quench the flame of his sword, 
Till the trumpet shall sound release. 


ase OT the least token of Shakespeare’s genius is his care 
aS Mi to put you in touch with the past of the principal 
characters in his plays, and to give you by subtle and 
artistic means the sense of continuity in their re- 
gard. You meet them at some violent crisis of their 
lives, but it seems partly to arise out of their character and or- 
dinary circumstances, and is not a meaningless bolt from the blue. 
Macbeth and Richard II. have a past that leads up to the catas- 
trophe of their present; and the failure of Brutus, for instance, 
was to be expected in the man of theories, living in an ideal of the 
past, and realizing nothing of the changed conditions of the Rome 
of his day. 

In the case of the good men cut off quickly, we feel their end 
to have been a sudden tragedy in one sense, but never a mean- 
ingless one to them. The “ sainted Duncan” had, in Shakespeare’s 
mind, the best of it. It is part of his tragedy that Macbeth real- 
izes this. We do not find it out of place that one who “died 
daily ” should have gone swiftly from a world above which he 
lived. And so with the other victims of men’s passions—we know 
that the end of their lives will be fulfilled beyond. 

“ What is past is Prologue.” It is three hundred years since 
he wrote that! We are now more cons¢ious of the fact that we 
are the “heirs of all the ages,” and that in a sense “each of us 
has all the centuries in him” than Shakespeare was. Individually 
we often realize that a man’s heritage from his own and his an- 
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cestors’ past isolates and differentiates him. It is this background 
that makes the difference—this stream of influences and tenden- 
cies that finds his soul, fresh from the hand of God, and which 
started long ago to claim him. It meets him out of the background 
that had its beginnings with the thousand years behind yesterday, 
even outside the gates of old Eden. 

It is this mysterious background that accounts for so much 
of the difference between people of seemingly similar characters 
and tastes. Apart from the eternal distinction of soul from soul, 
there is the widely separating difference of the tradition, the asso- 
ciation, moral and social, that have come down to us with a spiritual 
atmosphere we have lived in and carry with us. 

“ The earliest and the longest have still the mastery over us,” 
says George Eliot. Still, from the hills that surround our homes, 
or the streets of the cities our forefathers knew, invisible tentacles 
reach us, touching nerve and fibre of spirit to a melody that is 
only ours. 

Again, the strong aesthetic bias, which may be brought out by 
education, and which tends to govern a man’s choices, his rejections, 
his appreciations in the work of others, as well as in his own, has 
its beginning in “ the dark background and abysm of time.” Why 
he chose this and not that, we feel to be justified by some ten- 
dency of his character we can neither analyze nor define—unless 
we call it the law of truth to his own temperament, or the result 
of the subtle currents that stream on his will from the heritage 
into which he was born, and out of which he must save his soul. 

To each his own background, as well as his own vision of 
life! Out of this come, too, the charming differences in style, 
which are the personal aura in art, in literature. Elusive style! 
who can define it? As the author of Dreamthorp says, “ It is never 
a separate quality, but rather the amalgam and issue of all the 
mental and moral qualities in a man’s possession, and bears the 
same relation to these that light bears to the mingled elements 
that make up the orb of the sun.” This is perhaps as near to a 
definition as anyone can go. It but says, what Buffon said before, 
“Le style, c'est homme.” It is surely generated by the beating, 
living wings of the past that touch the spirit of the writer to fine 
issues, whose essence distils through his pen to our soul’s stirring. 
In a subtle way it reveals a man, and we know people we have 
never met through the delicate communications of their style alone. 
I think one acquainted with the writings of Newman, or Browning, 
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has a picture of each in his heart that no “ Life” can take from. 
It is not what they have said, so much as the impress of their 
style, that causes me to be glad at heart that I have known the one 
or revered the other. What they never told has come to be the 
truth of them to my judging soul—the moral, traditional, and 
educational background. 

This is what makes the difference. This it is that every 
teacher, more or less, consciously contends with, which de- 
mands his attention and reckoning. The mind and soul of 
the pupil! who knows the alchemy that is ever at work there? 
making strange new combinations with old ideas that the teacher 
' knows nothing of. The boy or girl who sits to-day on our school 
benches brings each his or her background with him, and into that 
scene and into the atmosphere blown in, so to say, from their past, 
you, and every fact you teach them, is viewed and fitted with, 
if you could but see it, very different results from what your 
mind would naturally tell you to be the expected ones. In the 
intellect, even, the proposition of Euclid you place before them 
is apprehended in as many different tones of light and shade as 
there are individuals in the class. I do not speak of mere com- 
prehension—but of its setting against the background of the mind. 
Much more, as Euclid says, the passages of history they learn, 
or the literature you expound to them, for these evoke more than 
mere intellect. They call in from the lanes and alleys of the 
past a thousand tones and touches of light and shade: a thousand 
spirit hands paint in the new picture on the quivering background 
they have prepared. Could some cinematograph reveal to us the 
living pictures thus formed as they move across the spirit’s land- 
scape, what fascinating hours would be afforded us! 

‘To each his own vision of life, his own temperament! This 
territory no one can rob us of. Others may enter, but they can- 
not explore. Influence may modify the tone and atmosphere, in 
part, personal magnetism may disturb or overlay, but the ego 
emerges enlarged, or blighted it may be, but conditioned still by 
temperament, which is always our own heritage. You may wish 
to change, to influence, to educate in your sense of the word. You 
may do much—but you will never do what you think you are 
doing. The mental or moral handicaps that may seem to you 
so easily dropped have their cords from the past, and if you ruth- 
lessly cut across them, you may injure the life and not lessen the 
burden. You may, of course, come to gauge the intellectual capac- 
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ity, the proximate amount of will power, but all the subtle forces 
that make up the temperament and condition the natural vision are 
only fully known to the Giver of the daily grace. 

We have all known various types of people whose past has 
not been prologue to their present, but is always with them. It 
remains the drama, the rest is but epilogue! They lived once— 
vividly—but not since; they only exist now. They blossomed once, 
and everything is measured by the height to which they then grew. 
Their mental backgrounds are, as far as their will is concerned, as 
fixed in tone and atmosphere as the scenes in some old theatre. 
They would keep at all costs the “ unities,” if not of time and action, 
at least of scene. The chorus neither grows old nor changes, but 
eternally chants a commentary of unvarying motif. They remind 
us of a passage in one of Galsworthy’s novels. “A new idea in- 
vading the territory of the Squire’s mind was met by a rising of the 
whole population, and either prevented from landing, or, if already 
on shore, taken prisoner!” 

To understand, even in small measure another, is to pardon 
much. Even a slight realization of the, to us, foreign tone and 
atmosphere around each differing soul should contribute to sym- 


pathetic tolerance of our neighbor. To each his own background— 
and who but God can know the strange inner drama into which each 
soul has entered, and to which his Past was Prologue. 








THE LITERATURE OF RELIEF. 


BY WILLIAM J. KERBY, PH.D. 


Raa |NCE the days of Christ, the genuine Christian has 
yi no need of research in order to discover the spiritual 
: nature of service of the poor, the supernatural mo- 
s WES Sy, tive which inspires it or the reward which follows it. 
(Gave) Our Lord used plain words and homely illustrations. 
They took on majesty and force from His personality. Centuries 
have not dimmed the clearness with which He stated His law, nor 
have the vicissitudes of history changed the inspiration which re- 
enforces it. Christ taught the infinite value of the individual 
soul, and the deeper brotherhood which ignores differences of 
culture, talent, station, and charm in the blessed democracy of 
service. When He identified the poor with Himself, He astounded 
the world. Preachers may arouse us anew; scholars may elaborate 
their commentaries on Gospel texts; accidental experiences may 
arouse our dormant sympathies to splendid action; but no result 
of preaching or writing or explaining can excel in simple direct- 
ness and compelling clearness the original teaching of Christ con- 
cerning the poor. He stated the law, the motive, the inspiration 
and the reward of charity for all time for those who believe in Him. 
Now just because the organic spiritual character of charity is 
so clear in the Gospel; just because it has been fundamental in the 
Church’s consciousness throughout the ages and it remains 
so to-day, it is not always easy to keep this great truth in mind. 
Prevailing tones of thought and expression tyrannize over us. 
We catch the atmosphere of current discussion, and we find at- 
tractive what is new and conspicuous and popular. The sociological 
features of poverty command attention to-day. The world at- 
tempts to set aside, by either neglect or denial, the spiritual character 
of the problem of poverty and the spiritual law of its relief. New 
views, new terms, novel explanations, many of them of a very 
high order of merit no doubt, appeal to many among us, and when 
we are under the influence of their presence, we incline to be silent 
about the original inspiration and law of charity as Christ delivered 
them. 


Of course, inspiration alone is not enough. When the young 
VoL. xcvI.—6. 
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man answered Christ correctly and stated the law of service, Christ 
approved of the reply. Then when the questioner asked for knowl- 
edge of conditions and for interpretations, saying “ Who is my 
neighbor? ”’ Our Lord answered him by describing a condition, an 
understanding of it, a service and a spirit. The situation to-day is 
analogous. The Christian comes to the work of relief to-day 
well informed as to its law, its principles, its spirit and motives, 
all of which he has from the Gospel, but he needs knowledge, under- 
standing and direction. In a simple civilization, one’s neighbor 
is easily known and served. In a complex civilization, one’s neigh- 
bor is known with difficulty and served with tedious effort and 
much sacrifice. When social relations are few, simple and personal, 
relief is not complicated. But when poverty is massive and com- 
plex, and relations are impersonal, we have need of knowledge 
and of interpretation in seeking out our neighbor, just as we have 
need of careful direction in serving him well. 

The modern emphasis lies along these sociological lines. There 
is demand for knowledge of conditions, for understanding of them, 
for wise direction in dealing with them. Hence, there is, generally 
speaking, relatively less insistence on motive and relatively more 
on method in charity. There is less reliance on religion, and more 
on science and statesmanship. There is more attention to reliev- 
ing the poor, and less inclination to pray for them as spiritual 
brothers. The zealous Christian will endeavor to obtain the greatest 
possible advantage out of everything good and helpful in the 
modern temper, but he will, at the same time, seek to protect the 
precious inheritance of the teaching and law of Christ concerning 
the poor. He will seek knowledge and understanding and direction, 
but he will not lay aside his spiritual inspiration. To the end 
that he may profit by what is strong and helpful in the modern 
movement, a hurried sketch is here offered of the lines along which 
the literature of relief has developed. 

Poverty presents to modern society some of the most serious 
problems which confront it. It is a travesty on our civilization, an 
acid test of our religion, a challenge to our culture, a commentary 
on our statesmanship and institutions, and a radical menace to our 
moral integrity, our spiritual peace and our social progress. If 
we ignore it and its thousand implications, we abandon shamelessly 
the standards by which our institutions are defended. If we deal 
ignorantly with it, we impeach the wisdom of our social leadership, 
and void its claims to recognition, while, at the same time, we 
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justify the terrible indictment that radicalism draws against the 
established order. If we face modern poverty with honesty, in- 
telligence and courage, we must be prepared for far-reaching 
changes in our views of rights and obligations, and for tedious 
modifications of institutions and of laws, all of which, looked at 
in the aggregate, are little short of revolutionary. 

Everything has contributed to cause poverty; everything must 
serve to combat it. Poverty which implies only lack of food, of 
clothing and shelter presents rather simple questions of relief, which 
may be dealt with simply. But the atmosphere in poverty, the 
state of mind without incentive or hope, the absence of the congre- 
gation of social forces on which culture depends, the lack of out- 
look for ambition and of motive for discipline, the crushing ex- 
clusion of the poor from all that is gentle, secure and inspiring in 
life—these and similar implications of poverty will not be remedied 
in a day, nor may we expect to allay them through the generous 
giving of food and clothing where these are needed. Poverty 
is an organic disease of the social body, and it must be dealt with 
as such. 

It is a definite result of the conjunction of principles, phil- 
osophy, social organization, and social conditions which charac- 
terize our civilization. It is the outcome of a social process, and 
it itself exhibits a hundred other social processes. Every orphan, 
every working mother, every ignorant, illiterate child, broken- 
down drunkard, deserting husband, cheerless hovel, is a cross sec- 
tion cut out of the social process telling social history and fore- 
telling conditions as definitely as the cross section of a muscle or 
of a nerve tells its story to the scientific mind. This is now gener- 
ally recognized by those who deal with poverty in the light and 
in the strength of modern knowledge. Municipalities, states, in- 
dustries, social classes, trade organizations, schools, religious 
societies, individual thinkers, commercial and civic bodies under- 
stand this fundamental truth, and obey with varying degrees 
of intelligent fidelity the precepts which flow from it directly. Each 
has its own angle of vision. One differs from another in emphasis, 
in interpretation and in method, but all are practically agreed in 
accepting the fundamental view referred to and in accepting di- 
rection from it. But poverty is more than the outcome of a social 
process. To neglect the element of sin in it; to reduce sin itself 
to mere sociological terms, is to abandon the only philosophy which 
includes God within its circle. 
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Many observers miss certain factors in modern life which bear 
very directly on our conflict with poverty. The social classes which 
are ignorant of the actual facts of poverty greatly hamper the 
work. Their ignorance insulates them from the currents of sym- 
pathy which sweep through the world. These classes lack social 
imagination and knowledge. They enjoy life, foster ambitions, 
achieve distinction, and live as though there were no poor, or at 
least none to whom they are beholden. The literal ignorance and 
lack of sympathy in this relatively large class hinder progress in 
dealing with poverty by robbing the work of its support, and by 
furnishing a medium in which misunderstanding, false assump- 
tions and misleading views flourish with unhappy vigor. These 
are not asking Christ, “ Who is my neighbor? ” 

There are other classes which know sufficiently well the facts 
in modern poverty, but feel no responsibility for them, and are 
conscious of no obligation to codperate in remedying the situation. 
These are individualists who are misled by their narrow, unin- 
formed views, and blame the poor entirely for their poverty. 
These classes remind us frequently of the orphan who became a 
governor, of the bootblack who became a bank president, of the 
newsboy who became a great churchman, and of the section hand 
who became division superintendent. The fallacy in this appeal is 
too obvious to merit refutation. Unfortunately, the view is effec- 
tive in hindering sympathy for the poor in many representative 
circles. False philosophy and misleading experience hinder this 
class from understanding neighbor as Christ understood the 
term. 
There are other classes in modern society who know the facts 
of poverty, and who correctly understand them; who feel called 
on to work bravely and honestly for the poor, but who do not know 
how to begin or what to do. These feel helpless, but would seek 
guidance and follow it were they to find it. One meets many of 
this type who are inactive merely because they are confused, and 
not because they are unenlightened. Our organization and our 
leaders have not found them. No one has called them, and they 
have remained idle. They share the yearning of him who asked 
Christ, ‘“‘ Who is my neighbor? ” 

Finally, there are those who are active in working among 
the poor, but who work among them unwisely. They do harm by 
narrow views, isolated service, and misdirected sympathies. It 
is nothing short of distressing to the last degree to find “ unwise 
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philanthropy ” enumerated among the more important causes of 
poverty and pauperization.* 

Thus we find ignorance in one social class, lack of sense of 
responsibility and of spiritual understanding in another, lack of 
leadership and organization in a third, and blundering methods in 
a fourth, standing in our way when we attempt to wage our war- 
fare against poverty. Fortunately, however, the movement toward 
the relief and prevention of poverty has taken on such proportions 
and such momentum as to promise a conquest of these obstacles, 
at least in a qualified way, in a reasonably near future. The char- 
acter of leadership and the quality of thought and power now devel- 
oped in this tremendous struggle will often compare favorably with 
those found throughout the entire range of movements serving the 
cause of human progress. Were it always inspired by the law and 
spirit of Christ, we could dismiss the reservations under which we 
praise it. 

So-called organizations of charity or relief associations have 
not been alone in this work, nor has its force been derived from their 
isolated efforts. Christ, first of all, gave the world its correct 
understanding of the poor. The modern judgment of poverty 
and of the poor, the modern estimate of society’s obligations toward 
these and the principles upon which this whole movement rests, 
cannot deny their debt to Christianity. In addition to religion, 
however, economics, political science, ethics, medicine and sani- 
tation, psychology, history, sociology, anthropology, commercial 
and industrial sciences, biology, not to mention others, have con- 
tributed their compelling principles to this movement, and they will 
not be denied. The typical leader dealing with poverty is not a 
sentimental visionary; not an impulsive and impractical philan- 
thropist. Keen vision and wide horizon, subtle interpretation and 
fine analysis, scholarship and personal force, have always been 
found among the champions of the poor. Principles, definitions 
of duty and right, and details of service of them, are as conspicuous 
in the Summa of St. Thomas as they are in modern sociology. 

It was inevitable that this movement should create a literature. 
Charity has had a literature since the Gospel was written, and 
it has had a commanding inspiration and a law supremely sanc- 
tioned since the days of Christ, but the modern literature of 
relief is on its sociological side unique in its aims and quality, in 
its origin and uses. No wise friend of the poor in these days will 


*See THE CaTHoLic WorLp, September, 1910, Problems in Charity. 
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wish to remain in ignorance of .it. No tempered view or clear 
understanding will be had of the complicated problems, that con- 
front relief work without comparison, observation and appeal to 
the experience of others. These may be had on a small and un- 
certain scale by personal observation, but they will be found most 
reliable, most representative and helpful when drawn from the 
whole range of the literature which the movement has created. 

This literature may be reviewed briefly as it appeals to the 
individual worker from a four-fold standpoint: that of investiga- 
tion, interpretation, direction, and inspiration. The review is made 
rather to bring out the way in which problems may be approached, 
than to describe in any detail the range of contents of the literature 
to which reference is made. 


ik. 


There is widespread demand for accurate knowledge of the 
facts in modern poverty. The cold-blooded individualist and the 
indifferent classes who have constantly denied that serious condi- 
tions exist, or that when found they are typical, have conferred a 
great favor on the movement to conquer poverty through the atti- 
tude of opposition which they have taken. As a result of it, we 
have a relatively exact literature of investigation. Vague and 
general statements are no longer desired. Sentiment and emotion, 
splendid in appeal, are useless in drawing an indictment. The 
statistician replaces the orator. Understatement and overstatement 
lose their standing. Men and women have investigated the con- 
ditions thoroughly and honestly, and have proclaimed them with 
tempered zeal. Facts and not guesses are demanded, and they are 
at hand concerning hungry children going to school; the death rate 
of the babies of the poor; income and expenditure; hunger and 
nakedness; wages and conditions of unskilled labor; about work 
of women and of children, homeless men and involuntary idleness, 
housing and sanitation; about occupational diseases, normal! death 
rate in trades, accident and death in hazardous trades; about wife- 
desertion, non-support and the disintegration of the family; about 
drunkenness and crime, education and ignorance, fraud and debt. 
These and a hundred similar features in the life and lot of the poor 
are studied with exact care, and are presented in this literature 
of investigation with such charm as high-grade scholarship and 
serious study can impart. 

City, state and federal governments; universities and schools 
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of philanthropy; privately endowed bodies and individual investi- 
gators, are working everywhere in this line of research. Their 
results are presented through this literature, and in turn they filter 
through the newspapers and magazines, through sermons and ap- 
peals, through books and lectures, into the mind of the public, and 
exert a tremendous, silent pressure which is awakening society 
to a realization of the injustice and inhumanity of it all. Public 
and academic libraries make collections of this literature, and place 
it at the service of the thoughtful public as well as that of the 
professed worker in the field of relief. Thus, the public comes 
to know of these investigations, then to know them, then to respect 
and to use them, then to be aroused and guided by them. Ignor- 
ance of the facts of poverty is melting away in the face of com- 
pelling knowledge. The individual worker in the field accustoms 
himself to judge his individual problems in their larger relations, 
and he is thus led to breadth of view and correctness of under- 
standing which promise well. Many of the publications of the 
Federal Bureau of Labor, notably the recent investigation of work 
of women and children; the reports of the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion; notably the Pittsburgh Survey; in some respects the Chicago 
Vice Commission Report, and similar investigations as _ to 
lodging, sanitation, unemployment in many cities, suggest the na- 
ture of this literature clearly. 


Il. 


Facts as facts carry us but a short distance in this world. 
The passion to understand follows closely on the passion to know. 
The active mind seeks to organize its knowledge, to correlate and 
interpret facts and relations. Statistics cannot satisfy the soul. 
Investigation has revealed to us the masses of facts in poverty, and 
it has led us to see individual problems in their place in these masses. 
But we must explain, classify and interpret. The effort to do this 
has given rise to a most impressive literature of interpretation. 

We seek to learn the condition in which facts occur, to find the 
relations of cause and effect among them. When we find one class 
of facts accompanying another, we do not rest until the relation 
of concommitance or sequence is discovered. Thus, for example, 
it is the literature of interpretation that leads to the discovery of 
the relation between drunkenness, bad cooking and exhausting 
labor; between infant mortality among the poor and filthy dairies; 
between sweatshop clothing and outbreaks of disease; between 
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sickness among the poor and sloppy backyards, indifferent collection 
of garbage and defective plumbing; between faulty administration 
of city government, retarded legislation and out of date laws on 
the one hand, and the persistent exploitation of the poor on the 
other. Thus, we are taught to judge the single case of distress, 
disease, dependency, or neglect and shame in the whole mass of 
facts of the same kind. We then take the whole mass and view 
it in its place in the whole social process; we seek for its rela- 
tions to conditions and to other facts, and we are led thereby to 
discover heretofore hidden meanings in the complex field of pov- 
erty. That one metal polisher dies of tuberculosis may not startle 
us. If we realize that a thousand metal polishers die of it, we are 
aroused. We then study conditions and endeavor to find out the 
relation between that kind of occupation and that kind of disease. 
This is interpretation. This is the work of the literature of which 
we speak. One orphan raised in an asylum may turn out badly, 
or one dependent child placed in a home may do so, but not until 
we examine the career of a hundred or of a thousand orphans 
similarly placed can we understand the merit or the demerit of either 
the institution or the home, and only then can we deal intelligently 
with the particular problems that present themselves in our care 
of dependent children. 

Much of this is now so commonplace that even reference to it 
appears superfluous, and yet the interpretation of the mass of the 
facts of poverty is far from final, far from complete. The point 
in mind, however, is that they who would understand poverty and 
serve intelligently in the warfare against it, must cultivate the 
habit of seeing problems in their relations, of acquiring informa- 
tion concerning related facts, and of being guided by the interpreta- 
tions which this literature offers. 

It is through this literature of interpretation that prevention 
has attained to its prominence in modern work among the poor. 
It is through this literature ihat the organic relations of poverty 
to political philosophy, to industrial conditions and jurisprudence, 
have been made clear, and it is this literature which is the chief aid 
of religion, forbidding the conscience of society ever again to for- 
get the claims of the poor for social justice. It is this literature 
which has explained to us the social causes of poverty, and has 
eased the bruised shoulders of the poor from the crue! blame which 
‘we have falsely placed upon them. In doing this, it has swept 
away many gross illusions and false assumptions. It has intro- 
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duced 2 few of its own, but these are by no means so threatening 
as to cause us any worry, if we except the mistake of eliminating 
sin in explaining poverty. It is a source of infinite consolation to 
the friends of the poor to realize that nowadays many a political 
chief and legislator, many a landlord, statesman and executive, 
many a loan shark and lord of the sweatshop, many a heartless 
employer and soulless corporation, stand burdened with the guilt 
for poverty which heretofore we have generously imputed to the 
poor. The literature of interpretation has brought truth, justice, 
wisdom, and intelligence where they have been sadly needed. It 
has placed in their right relation many institutions of individualism 
which we have uncritically and blindly worshipped. It has brought 
odium on many material aims which were once our pride, but 
are now our shame, as the torrent of literature loudly proclaims. 
It may be well not to overstate the achievements of this litera- 
ture of interpretation. Analysis and interpretation of social con- 
ditions are extremely difficult. Forces interact at so many points 
that it is not easy to trace conditions back to causes, and to under- 
stand the relations unerringly. There may be in this literature 
much that is fantastic in form, inaccurate in detail, and misleading 
in construction. Allowing for all of this, we must admit that its 
contributions to the understanding of poverty and the mastery of 
it are fundamentally sound and helpful. It is largely in its inter- 
pretation that literature shows its departure from Christian tra- 
ditions. We look in vain through its pages for recognition of 
sin as a factor in poverty: for causes in the human will deeper 
than institutions, and reached by grace alone. The Christian in- 
terpretation of poverty will not eliminate human passion in its 
interpretations, nor divine grace in its plans of reform. 


III. 


New and complex social conditions have naturally occasioned 
new and complex interpretations of them. Our manner of dealing 
with any social problem is governed largely by the way that we 
view it, and our understanding of the elements in it. It was to be 
expected, therefore, that this newer literature of interpretation 
would be followed by an equally impressive literature of direction. 
By means of it we are guided in our aims and methods in relief, 
and by the aims and methods which we follow in endeavoring to 
hinder the processes which cause poverty constantly to recur. We 
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are taught now that there is a technique in dealing with poverty, as - 
there is in dealing with commerce, diplomacy or lawmaking; that 
there are wise and unwise methods, safe and unsafe impulses, 
mistaken and approved views of the work between which we musi 
always distinguish. We are assisted in this duty by the literature 
of direction. On the theoretical side, we are taught the obligations 
of state, of city, of church, and of the public; we are taught the 
reciprocal relations of these in the field of relief, and we are in- 
formed as to the limitations under which each may operate. On 
the practical side, this literature sets aside the unfounded pre- 
sumptions against the poor, which so often mislead us and places 
before us, instead of them, the well-founded presumptions through 
the influence of which we may work efficiently in the field. Here 
we find proclaimed the wisdom of organization as against isolated 
individual service of the poor, the advantages of systematic as 
against haphazard work, the fundamental need of specialized train- 
ing as against the impression that anyone without training or 
insight can serve the poor efficiently; the necessity of observ- 
ing the results of our work as against the habit of working, indif- 
ferent to results. 

We are taught in this literature to charge ourselves with the 
logical consequences of our methods, and to surrender them when 
we find them wrong. Here we are taught how best to deal with 
orphans, when and how to place them in homes or in institutions; 
how to observe and treat the juvenile delinquent, and to adjust 
the system of courts in a way to serve him best. Through this 
literature, in a word, the finest and highest results of research in 
sanitation, in medicine, in economics, in education, in technical 
training, in housing, and in a hundred other lines, are placed at our 
disposal in working in the interests of the poor. Thus, too, we 
are led to realize that every present-day case of distress with which 
we deal is best understood through its own history, and that our 
practical aims in dealing with it must be directed in the light of 
that knowledge, and in view of the approved aims which this litera- 
ture sets forth for all such work. It is unnecessary to insist more 
on the character of the service of this literature of direction. It 
summarizes the best results of our current experience and wisdom. 
It organizes our activities toward approved ends. It disciplines the 
strong, good impulses to service which so often hinder results, be- 
cause the heart which loves the poor and would serve them is more 
impressed by the goodness of its impulses than by their wisdom. 
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If we wish to distinguish between the unworthy and the worthy 
poor, and to treat each class intelligently, and in a way suitable 
to its needs, method is necessary, and method implies direction. 
If we wish to restore normal social and domestic relations among 
the poor who have any resources; if we would be tender, thought- 
ful, just and wise in caring for the helpless poor; if we would do 
all of this work with economy, promptness and efficiency, method 
is necessary, and method implies direction. 

Differences occur in this field as in others. Varieties of 
temper, ability, imagination, philosophy, prejudice, religion, and 
politics will lead the friends of the poor to disagree in immediate 
aims, in interpreting particular conditions and in emphasis on 
elements in them, and these differences will reveal themselves in 
the methods employed or directions given in concrete cases. We 
have abundant evidence of this in practically all fields of relief. 
Even where agreement on principle is frank and unqualified, dif- 
ferences in the judgment of conditions will at times disrupt har- 
mony and lead to criticisms which do not lack bitterness. This, 
however, is the common lot. In all of the history of statesman- 
ship, religion, science, art, and education, equal differences have 
appeared with similar results. The net agreements, however, found 
in the literature of direction are of highest importance and of 
fairly wide range. A tendency is everywhere to be seen these 
days, to look for and emphasize the points of agreement in all 
questions of method and direction, and to give diminished impor- 
tance in a certain sense to the permanent disagreements which we 
may not hope to extirpate. Within limits this is praiseworthy. 
‘But we may not at any time forget Christ’s law and spirit, nor the 
spiritual nature of the work which we perform. The tendency 
nowadays to federate city, state, and national organizations of 
charity into corresponding conferences, and the generally peaceful 
and satisfactory issue of their meetings, encourage us to hope for 
even greater harmony in spirit and endorsement of principle and 
method than we now boast. The numerous publications of these 
organizations constitute a conspicuous portion of the literature of 
direction. 


IV. 


All great movements in human history are directed by ideals. 
Standards are derived from them. Inspiration is due to them. All 
of the high motives which lift man above himself and organize his 
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life toward the seeking of great and exalted aims are derived in 
one way or in another from ideals. Charity has not lacked its 
ideals. They are proclaimed in its literature of inspiration. 

The faithful Christian who serves the poor in any capacity 
takes Christ as the ideal, and he recognizes this service as an or- 
ganic part of his spiritual experience. The Gospel is the first 
volume in his literature of inspiration. Not only as an inspired 
narrative is it such, but as well in the service which it gives him in 
organizing his motives and controlling the spirit of his relation to 
the poor. The fundamental law which the Christian draws from 
the Gospel is that strength must be sanctified by serving weakness, 
and his first principle is that the service of the poor is service of 
God. The Christian’s earliest heroes in this work are the saints, 
and the leaders through whose providential action the Church has 
been directed and inspired in her monumental charities. The re- 
ligious communities which have honored the history of the Church 
were led and inspired by our traditional understanding of the law 
and the ideal which Christ gave to us. Wealth is sanctified by 
serving poverty; learning is sanctified by serving ignorance; virtue 
is still more sanctified by serving sin; health is sanctified by min- 
istering to the sick. This law and inspiration is the key to the 
understanding of the great religious communities in the history of 
the Church which gave themseves entirely to the service of the 
poor under the warrant of the Gospel itself. And so the faithful 
Christian does not depart, and wishes not to depart, from Christ as 
his ideal, nor from Christ’s law as the guide to his action. Even 
in the face of the spiritual disintegration through which the world 
is going, the faithful Christian holds still more sternly to his spirit- 
ual understanding of the service of the poor. And it is well for 
the world and for religion that he does so. 

Other ideals present themselves, and they do not lack dis- 
tinguished following. Some friends of the poor are inspired by the 
ideal of human progress. Others are stimulated by the compelling 
nature of human sympathy as the lot of the poor calls it forth. 
Others follow as their ideal a self-sufficient standard of social 
justice. Others, perhaps, find their ideal and inspiration in the 
name of philanthropy divorced from the supernatural in principle, 
and dealing with it merely as an assumed natural social force like 
any other. 

As ideals differ, standards, motives, methods, and aims will 
vary. Differences of ideals go back in last analysis to differences 
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of religion, of philosophy, of psychology, and of science. But 
while we differ in these respects we are all human, and consequently 
identical in nature and in our way of dealing with motives and 
ends in everyday life. All have need of ideals and inspiration. 
All require standards of judgment and principles by which decisions 
are guided. It is the function of this literature of inspiration to 
meet that need, but it is the duty of the Christian to hold with 
undiminished loyalty to his own spiritual ideal and law at all times. 


V. 


The literature of relief may in the light of the foregoing be 
looked at from a four-fold standpoint, that of investigation, inter- 
pretation, direction, and inspiration. The works which make up 
the body of this literature are not labelled thus, nor are they written 
expressly to verify such a classification. However, the individual 
who undertakes to enter actively into the field of relief will prepare 
himself most wisely, and will develop efficiency most easily by ap- 
proaching his problems through these standpoints, and by reading 
on them in the same way. The recorded experience of others in 
our times, in other times, and in other fields, are of the highest 
value to all of us. Knowledge of like conditions, and under- 
standing of them, cannot fail to be the greatest service when one * 
offers one’s talent in any field of relief. Hence, some knowledge 
and understanding of the literature of relief is an elementary 
necessity in preparing for this work. 

One may object that all of this is academic; that one can feed 
the hungry and minister to the sick poor without a library of sta- 
tistics and philosophy, and without surveying the universe before 
yielding to the impulse of sympathy. This is, no doubt, true, and 
it would be a sufficient refutation of our point were that all that 
relief involves. It is one thing to obtain a milk and egg diet for 
a tubercular dependent, but that is the least of the problems in 
dealing with tuberculosis as the curse of the poor. Only by in- 
vestigation, interpretation, and direction carried on in a hundred 
directions by an army of learned and careful observers have we 
obtained the knowledge that we require in dealing with every 
particular case of tuberculosis, and only through the achievements 
of these high-grade scholars and friends of humanity has the prom- 
ise of the conquest of tuberculosis been given to man. When we 
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shall have conquered it, we shall have removed one of the great 
accompanying curses of poverty. 

Again, it is only by investigation, interpretation, and direction _ 
that we have been able to discover the conditions in which it is wise 
to place the orphan in a home instead of in an institution, or in an 
institution instead of a home, and the kind of watchfulness that 
must hedge in the child even in the home that has welcomed it. 
It is not a difficult matter to break up a family, scatter the children, 
send the mother to work and care for her when she falls ill, but 
investigation and interpretation have taught us that this may be but 
a last resort, and that every effort must be made to preserve the 
family in its integrity, and to maintain the normal family relations 
among its members at almost any cost. It is an easy matter for 
us to sit by our firesides and utter pharasaical comment on the 
daughters of the poor who lead lives of shame, but investigation 
and interpretation have opened our eyes to the pitiable truth that 
not they but environment and industrial conditions are often to 
blame. And most of the wisdom of direction that we now accept 
in dealing with this distressing problem has come to us because 
we have investigated, and we have interpreted, and we have faced 
the truth with courage and honesty, and we have not been unwilling 
to surrender the lazy presumptions under the influence of which we 
have seen so many go down to shame without stretching forth a 
hand to save them. 

One might take up a hundred such situations in anticipation of 
the objection that an exposition such as this represents the service 
of the poor as too learned, too pedantic, and too theoretical. It 
requires, however, little good will and easy analysis to discover that 
very many of the axioms which are found in the service of the poor 
have been discovered simply because many have investigated with 
painstaking care, and they have interpreted with honesty and cour- 
age, and they have proposed methods and views in the 
light of these interpretations. Experience teaches. Memory after 
all is but the accumulation of experiences of one. Literature at 
heart is but the record of the experiences of many, whether these 
experiences be subjective merely or objective. Organization has 
made it possible to draw together the experiences of many. Meet- 
ings of organizations have carried the process still farther. When 
papers are read and discussions are encouraged; when men and 
women of wide experience and approved judgment are asked to 
address gatherings, they are doing nothing but transmitting their 
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own experience, presenting to wider circles the results of their 
investigations, of their interpretations, and of their experiences 
in dealing with large situations. 

Investigation and interpretation of the facts of poverty have 
done much to modify our legislation and our institutions. It is 
through their influence that the prevention of poverty has come into 
a commanding place in the imagination and the thought of modern 
life. The very foundations of the social order have been stirred 
because the conscience of humanity now insists on the prevention 
of poverty as far as prevention is possible, and after that on the 
humane and tender care of poor who cannot of themselves escape 
their lot. 

It would be a mistake to imagine that investigation, interpreta- 
tion, and direction are purely modern discoveries. We have had 
them throughout the centuries, but they have varied as conditions 
have varied, and as sociological knowledge has increased in quan- 
tity and improved in accuracy. Of course, when the world was 
treating the poor and the helpless without mercy, inspiration and 
ideal were needed in order that they should obtain their destined 
place in social and in individual imagination. Hence when Christ 
came to us, He fittingly offered inspiration and direction. It re- 
quired many centuries for the world to realize the ideal and law. 
In simple civilization, interpretations are simple and relations are 
local and unchanging. Where conditions remain identical decade 
after decade, and where the world assumes that existing institutions 
are permanent and stable, the primary work to be done for poverty 
is to relieve it. There is practically little place for interpretation, 
little need of it. Direction is relatively simple, and one is patient 
of results without far-reaching judgment of their bearing on the 
wider life of society. 

But when poverty becomes massive, dynamic and subtle; when 
far-reaching and complex social relations stretch back until they 
touch every point of the social circumference; when the organized — 
exploitation of the weakness, ignorance, and diffidence of the poor 
becomes known and violates conscience and the standards of jus- 
tice and decency; when converging streams of knowledge flow 
from every point in the world of thought, bringing to us new knowl- 
edge of social relations and new interpretations of them, new views 
on the changing nature of institutions and the contingent quality of 
all social conditions, then it is natural to find supreme emphasis 
placed on investigation, interpretation, and direction. Hence it is 
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that to-day these phases of the work stand out in a position of com- 
manding eminence. Charity is scientific. It must be so. The 
suspicion with which the phrases “ scientific charity,” “ organized 
relief,” are met is in principle but little justified, although often 
enough justified in practice. 

The poor as a class will not have social justice until the pro- 
cesses which overwhelm them shall have been mastered by the ac- 
credited leadership of society. In as far as they are the victims 
of blameless ignorance, the conditions that control it must be 
mastered. In as far as they are the victims of wretched and cor- 
rupt and inefficient city administration, city government must be 
improved before we may hope for progress. In as far as they are 
the victims of industrial accidents and diseases, these, in as far as 
preventable, must be prevented, else little may be hoped for. In as 
far as the poor are victims of false social philosophy which controls 
the relations of the social classes, such false philosophy must be up- 
rooted from the mind and heart of society if we would gain the vic- 
tory that we seek. One might mention a dozen other factors in the 
lot of the poor, many, if not all, of which enter in one way or in 
another as causes or as conditions in the misery of practically every 
dependent family or individual that we meet in the work of relief. 
Surely this a world-embracing task. The habit of investigation 
and of interpretation; the practice of basing direction of our work 
for the poor on interpretations established by careful thought, and 
based on wide knowledge, cannot lack sanction in the mind of an 
intelligent public. We owe our best equipment in sympathy, in 
knowledge, and in method to our work for the poor. That alone 
will enable us to obey the inspiration which we proudly take from 
the law and the example of Christ. 








Rew Books. 


SOCIALISM AND CHARACTER. By Vida D. Scudder. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.50. 


Wide reading, good power of analysis, and social sympathies 
deep and sincere, make Miss Scudder a capable guide in the prov- 
ince to which she introduces the readers of her latest volume. 
She is keen to detect and untrammeled in interpreting each point 
of contact between literature and the developing conscience of the 
modern world. The gradual growth of that new sense of social 
solidity, which has been one of the most hopeful phenomena of our 
time, is shown in a series of convincing estimates of men who have 
echoed or formed the spirit of their contemporaries. Out of the 
ever-deepening discontent with the existing order there has finally 
come the recognition of certain principles which, as the author 
affirms, must necessarily control any successful process of recon- 
struction. The burden of her message we take to be, that the com- 
ing order will require and will enforce the prevakence of a spirit 
of service, so unselfish and so fine, that the common type of noisy 
agitator will be disciplined out of sight, if not altogether utterly 
out of existence. 

For the larger portion of the volume—that portion, namely, 
where the writer is in her proper domain—we feel and we take 
pleasure in expressing admiration. There is a deeper love of truth 
and a nobler devotion to the common good, a nearer approach to the 
Christian spirit of consecration, and a far more persuasive appeal 
to the upright conscience than we find in many written and spoken 
assaults upon Socialism. Her indictment of what we fear is still 
the state of mind of a certain comfortable class of professing 
Christians, and her convincing plea for a new conscience and a 
new policy of social justice, contain pages which the serious student 
of society cannot disregard. 

In accomplishing what we understand to have been her chief 
purpose, the author has succeeded so splendidly that no one with 
an intelligent interest in the common life and the common welfare 
can fail to receive from the reading of these pages some helpful 
direction, and to be touched with some sentiment of holy enthusiasm. 
But she goes beyond this, apparently because bent upon being out- 


spoken, and upon setting forth the whole contents of her mind. 
VOL. XCVI.—7. 
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She is not content with analyzing present conditions, nor even with 
giving us a searching retrospect and illuminating forecast—although 
this surely would have constituted a wide enough field of activity, 
and have sufficiently taxed her powers. Unfortunately—perhaps 
inevitably, since her love of whole truth is so characteristic— 
unfortunately, we say, the volume ranges the heights and depths of 
philosophy and theology, insisting much on those largely personal 
conclusions to which private study and experience and meditation 
have inclined the author’s mind. For this reason it happens that 
one is unable to express entire satisfaction with the book, unless, with 
regard to the great principles of philosophy and the truths of reve- 
lation, one has arrived at the same convictions as the author. 

In spite of our thorough agreement with what seems to us 
most pertinent and most important in her book, we must regret 
that she has rushed us into fields of discussion where we 
cannot but feel and express dissatisfaction. The readers best 
adapted to appreciate the good points of Miss Scudder’s unquestion- 
ably fine work will probably close the book with a sigh that she 
has not had that advantage of position which the Catholic possesses. 
Her book, revised by the standards of a sounder philosophy, would 
be no less objective, no less inspiring, and for practical purposes 
of social regeneration—which after all is the aim of the book— 
of immeasurably greater value. 


MISSIONS AND MISSIONARIES OF CALIFORNIA. By Rev. 
Zephyrin Engelhardt, O.F.M. Vol. II. San Francisco: 
James H. Barry Co. $2.75. 

The utter unselfishness of the Franciscans in California, their 
infinite patience, their unwavering gentleness towards the Indians, 
and their unflinching hostility towards the white robbers of the red- 
skins, the deep affection of the Indians for their true friends, and 
the faith and virtue which that affection and example inspired, form 
a history which reads like a romance. But every line of Father 
Engelhardt’s history is founded on documentary evidence, the 
burden of which, however, is saved the casual reader, and the veri- 
fication of which is assured the student by the use of copious and 
exact references, foot-notes, and appendices. 

The first volume of this most important work appeared in 
1908. It dealt with the missions of Lower California. The 
present volume is the first of three on the general history of the 
Upper or American California missions. It comprises the history 
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of the three first presidents of California missions, Juniper Serra, 
1768-1784; Francis Lasuen, 1785-1803; and Stephen Tapis, 1803- 
1812. These names should be as familiar to well-informed Ameri- 
cans as are the names of Jogues, Marquette, and de Smet. 

Few men are so well equipped as is Father Englehardt for 
the work of writing the history of Indian missions. He has him- 
self labored for thirty years as a successful Indian missionary in 
Michigan and Wisconsin, Arizona and California. He has published 
works for Indian readers in Chippewa and Menominee, Spanish 
and English. He has established schools, built chapels, tilled the 
soil, laboring with the Indians to teach them after the manner of 
the ancient missionaries. He has lived their life, spoken their | 
tongue, sat about their camp fires, presided at their councils, en- 
tered into their homes and hearts. 

He has had at his command not only the knowledge of 
the Indian tongue and character, but he has had constant 
access to the best historical documents, thanks to the well-earned 
leisure which has been granted him for several years by his religious 
superiors, and which he has improved with a marvelous literary 
activity. One instance will suffice to show the value of the service 
performed by Father Engelhardt. He copied out most of the mat- 
ter of value contained in the original Bancroft library, which served 
as the source of Bancroft’s work, of which no other considerable 
copy besides Father Engelhardt’s exists. The Bancroft library was 
destroyed in the San Francisco fire. Henceforth the extracts of 
Father Engelhardt, which he has utilized for his published history, 
must become the court of last appeal for many points of California 
history. 

The style of the book is exact and clear rather than elegant; 
the mechanical work is neatly and substantially done; the illustra- 
tions are unusually good and numerous; the price is moderate. 
This work should be in the library of every Catholic, and in every 
public library in the United States. 


DAVIDEE BIROT. By René Bazin. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $1.25 net. 

Davidée Birot, the young heroine of M. Bazin’s new novel 
of the same name, is the product of a materialistic home and edu- 
cation, She becomes a teacher in one of the national schools. 
Very young, and full of pathetically young ideals, Davidée has a 
heart that includes all her small pupils, and after them all the 
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world outside. But she soon begins to feel herself handicapped 
at every turn. Her own instincts are good and pure, and she can 
pray dimly to a dim Father in heaven, but how is she to teach these 
children right and wrong when she possesses no fixed code of 
morality? How is she to decide the problems of her own life 
without such a code? She approaches slowly to Christianity: not 
so slowly, however, as to escape the notice and the reproof of the 
supervisors, whose aim it is to keep religion carefully out of the 
schools. Davidée Birot is a calm, logical study of the inevitable 
results of godless education. That it is also a novel finely con- 
structed and charmingly written, goes without saying. 


ONE HUNDRED MASTERPIECES OF PAINTING. By John 
La Farge. New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. $5.00 net. 


Works upon art and matters relating thereto written by persons 
more or less capable are quite common. But a volume dealing with 
the masterpieces of painting, and written by one who was himself a 
great painter, has its own unique, exceptional value. Such a man 
can never be dull or commonplace. To visit an art gallery wherein 
hang the world’s masterpieces, in the company of a capable teacher, 
is both instructive and pleasant ; but to view such paintings under the 
guidance of such a writer as John La Farge is a blessing to be 
seized upon and enjoyed. One Hundred Masterpieces gives us not 
only the paintings themselves in beautiful reproduction, but the 
learned, penetrating and very personal estimates on them of John 
La Farge. 

“ The contemplation of art,” he says in his preface, “ is a form 
of study of the history of man, and a very certain one. Its records 
are absolutely disinterested from any attempt at proving anything. 

It is all the more accurate that it is confused like life itself. 

He (the artist) hands to us a multitude of impressions with 
a greater unconsciousness than is given to us by the forms of writ- 
ing. He is not suspected of intentions; perhaps he has none. The 
tyrant, who is the subject of the congratulations and praises of the 
poet and the clergyman and historian, is handed down to us in the 
bare fact of his nature by the portrait painter of whom he has no 
suspicion.” 

With these words of general introduction we begin our journey 
through this art record, “ confused like life itself,” companioned by 
this critic of rare charm and subtle insight. It is hardly possible 
to quote with justice from these chapters with titles such as “ Por- 
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traits of Civic Life,” “ Dreams of Happiness,” “ Sacred Conver- 
sations,” “‘The Sadness of Certain Portraits,” ‘“‘The Borgia 
Rooms,” etc., etc. We should be looking at the pictures in the 
book to enjoy La Farge’s talk about them. At the end of the chapter, 
entitled “ Portraits of Civic Life,” he says, “ The little museum in 
quiet Haarlem where the Hals’ are strung along the wall, has more 
energy, more testimony to struggle and success, than the living town 
itself They tell us of the solid reasons of a little country 
holding its own against its gigantic enemies—England, Spain, 
Austria, and France. The solidity of character represented carries 
us to our own day, and explains for us the strenuous resistance of 
Dutch descendants in South Africa, and the value of the blood 
which stiffened the courage of the Boers against gigantic odds.” 


THE LIFE AND THE RELIGION OF MOHAMMED. By Rev. 
J. L. Menezes. London: Sands & Co. 60 cents. 


Father Menezes, a priest of the diocese of Mangalore, India, 
has written a life of Mohammed which he has compiled from the 
works of Sale, Bettany, and Stobbart. He treats in detail the life 
of the founder of Islam, the history and analysis of the Koran, and 
gives a brief account of the various Mohammedan sects. The 
author realizes well the imperfection of his work, for he says in 
the preface: ‘“ Since my chief aim has been a popular exposition 
of the subject, I have not aimed at style or at literary perfection. 
I am conscious of many repetitions of the same ideas, and of many 
defects both in language and mode of expression.” 

The book is poorly written, uncritical, badly punctuated, full 
of typographical errors, and Mohammed is pictured throughout 
as half impostor and half saint. We do not think its tone at all 
calculated to win over the Mohammedans of India, for whom 
it was written. 


RETREATS FOR THE PEOPLE. By Charles Plater, S.J. St. 
Louis: B. Herder. $1.50. 


“Consider the significance of Silence,’ says Carlyle, “it is 
boundless, never by meditating to be exhausted; unspeakably pro- 
fitable to thee! Cease thy chaotic hubbub, wherein thy own soul 
runs to waste, to confused suicidal dislocation and stupor; out of 
Silence comes thy strength.” 

Carlyle preached silence with a capital, observe, and wrote 
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more than any man of the nineteenth century. He did not take 
his own advice. And probably if the retreat houses now scattered 
over England had been in existence in his day, he would not have 
availed himself of the opportunity of taking a “dose of calm,” 
as Father Plater calls it. 

Yet we feel that the crabbed, cross old Scot would have ap- 
proved the idea of people leaving the noise and excitement and 
hurly-burly of our modern civilization to spend a few quiet days 
in silent communion with God and their own souls. Never before, 
perhaps, were such retreats so necessary. “ We see restlessness 
everywhere—among the idle rich, in the professional classes, among 
workingmen. The mania for freakishness, increasingly prevalent 
among the wealthy, the shifty ingenuity with which expensive new 
sensations are discovered, and the rapidity with which they pall, 
take us back to decadent Rome, with its mad quest for luxuries, its 
instability of character, its childish whims.” 

The remedy that is being offered and applied to this restlessness 
in France, England, Germany, Spain, Belgium, Holland, and to an 
increasing extent in our own country, is the plan of lay-retreats. 
Convents already built for school purposes are used during the 
Summer, and in some cases special buildings are erected simply for 
this object. A schedule of retreats to be given by priests making 
a specialty of this work is published, and persons engage accommo- 
dations at the retreat house. 

In our own country, with the exception of the “ Laymen’s 
League for Retreats and Social Studies” on Staten Island, these re- 
treats have been made principally by women. In Belgium, however, 
during the last ten years 97,868 men have made retreats, and 
the numbers in Spain, Holland, England, and elsewhere are very 
encouraging. 

As Father Plater points out, these retreats have been made, and 
can be made to a greater extent still, a powerful weapon of social 
reform. To bring capitalists and laborers together for a week 
end of identical spiritual exercises under the same roof, to have 
them mix together freely during the recreations when speaking is 
allowed, will do more to foster a good understanding between all 
classes than the most convincing exposé of Socialism. 

Father Plater deserves our thanks for bringing together a 
history of this movement throughout the Catholic world, and we 
venture to think that everyone who reads this book will resolve to 
make such a retreat himself at the first opportunity. 
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CHRONICLES OF AVONLEA. ByL.M. Montgomery. Boston: 
L. C. Page & Co. $1.25 net. 


Miss Montgomery has written a series of short stories full 
of pathos and humor. Old Lady Lloyd and Old Man Shaw’s Girl 
are quaint and original stories of foolish pride and perfect human 
love. We can see before us Old Man Shaw sitting on the old bench 
in the garden, wondering whether the little girl he sent away to be 
educated will return to him spoiled, as Mrs. Blewett informed him, 
“after three years of fashionable life among rich stylish folks at 
a swell school;” but we are glad when Baby Blossom returns “a 
little taller, a little more womanly, but his own dear Blossom and 
no stranger.” “The world out there is a good place,” she said 
thoughtfully. ‘“ There are wonderful things to see and learn, fine 
noble people to meet, beautiful deeds to admire,” but she wound 
her arms about his neck, and laid her cheek against his; “ there was 
no Daddy.” 

For quaint, clean sparkling humor, The Winning of Lucinda, 
‘Aunt Olivia’s Beau, The Courting of Prissy Strong, and The Quar- 
antine are remarkable. The author is very fond of one particular 
theme, namely, the marrying of old spinsters to their lovers of 
twenty or thirty years ago. She succeeds in disposing of at least 
five such hopeless cases. 

Frequently in these stories we are reminded of J. M. Barrie; 
the author has not his finished style, but she does share his sym- 
pathetic and kindly understanding of human nature. 


CHRISTIAN SOCIAL REFORM. Program Outlined by its | 
Pioneer, William Emmanuel Baron Von Ketteler, Bishop of 
Mainz. By George Metlake. Philadelphia: The Dolphin 
Press. $1.50. 


“The most difficult question, which no legislation, no form 
of Government has been able to solve, is the social question. The 
difficulty, the vastness, the urgency of this question fills me with 
the greatest joy. It is not indeed the distress, the wretchedness of 
my brothers—with whose condition I sympathize, God knows, from 
the bottom of my heart—that affords me this joy, but the fact 
that it must now become evident which Church bears within it the 
power of divine truth. The world will see that to the Catholic 
Church is reserved the definitive solution of the social question; 
for the State with all its legislative machinery has not the power 
to solve it.” , 


vad 
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These are bold words, and they were bolder still in 1848. It 
took a brave, confident, powerful nature, especially in the deplor- 
able condition of the Church in Germany at that time, to welcome 
the social question as giving an opportunity for religion to prove 
itself. In looking back with the experience of sixty years, 
with almost the same problems confronting us, with poverty more 
widespread, with discontent growing, the whole system apparently 
more hopelessly at variance with the dictates of Christian justice, 
we cannot, to the same extent, rejoice at the opportunity afforded 
the Church, but we must, nevertheless, look with pride upon what 
Bishop Ketteler has done to justify these words. 

Bishop Ketteler did not solve the social problem, and to our 
mind his chief work lay in the example he set of working for a 
solution. Hundreds, thousands, probably millions, have been in- 
spired by his heroic figure to assume “ the white man’s burden,” and 
labor zealously, bravely, hopefully for the bettermert of men. The 
truly great live for all time, they have the gift of prophecy that 
makes their words ring down the ages, and the great Bishop of 
Mainz was one of these. May we not in this twentieth century 
find food for thought in some suggestive direction of the “ fighting 
bishop? ” 

“It would be great folly on our part if we kept aloof from this 
movement merely because it happens to be at the present time to be 
promoted chiefly by men who are hostile to Christianity. The air 
remains God’s air though breathed by an atheist, and the bread we 
eat is no less the nourishment provided for us by God, though 
kneaded by an unbeliever. It is the same with unionism; it is an 
idea that rests on the divine order of things and is essentially 
Christian, though the men who favor it most do not recognize 
the finger of God in it, and often even turn it to a wicked use.” 

The present work is the best English treatment of Bishop 
Ketteler.. It will serve to correct the prejudiced and distorted view 
of Nitti’s Catholic Socialism. But it is not entirely satisfactory. 
There are no thorough studies of the European and local conditions 
that surrounded and limited Ketteler’s work, no study of the be- 
ginnings of scientific Socialism and the communistic movements of 
1848. An index would add to the volume’s usefulness. 


THE STORY OF THE BRIDGETTINES. By Francesca M. 
Steele. New York: Benziger Brothers. $1.80 net. 
Miss Steele has made a complete study of conventual life 
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before the Reformation, as her works on the subject attest. The 
present volume evinces wide and patient research. 

The Bridgettines, or “The Order of St. Saviour,’ founded 
at Wadstena on the shores of Lake Wetter, Sweden, in 1346, by 
St. Bridget, a Swedish Princess, enjoyed for more than two hun- 
dred years the favor of royalty and the nobility, and was an ever- 
present aid to the poor and needy. Candid Protestant historians 
bear witness to its influence as a centre of light, learning, and 
holiness—a well-spring of Catholicity for the whole of Scandinavia. 

The Order spread rapidly, and at the time of the Reformation 
possessed over seventy houses scattered over the countries of 
Europe. Worthy of all admiration is the constancy of these re- 
ligious in the days of persecution which followed the apostacy of 
nations. Pathetic indeed are the tales of sorrow, which beginning 
at Wadstena about 1524 extend to our own times; for the last 
victim of Russian persecution died in 1908. The suppression of 
Wadstena was preceded by many years of cruel suffering and 
temptation, in which the Abbess and her nuns manifested the cour- 
age of martyrs. Finally they were forced to leave their beloved 
monastery and go into exile. To English-speaking Catholics the 
most interesting chapters are those connected with the famous 
Syon Abbey of Isleworth. The tyrant’s hand fell heavily on Syon, 
and in 1539 what remained of the community sought refuge 
abroad. The tale of their wanderings on the continent and their 
happy return reads like a romance. An unbroken continuity links 
the present Syon Abbey near Chudleigh, Devonshire, with the 
ancient foundation. Of all the glories of the past only four 
houses remain: one in England, one in Bavaria, and two in Holland. 


SALESWOMEN IN MERCANTILE STORES. By Elizabeth 
Beardsley Butler. New York: Charities Publication Com- 
mittee—Russell Sage Foundation. $1.08 (cloth); 75 cents 
(paper), postpaid. 

In 1908 the Consumers’ League of Maryland, desiring to 
prepare a “ white-list”’ of stores, asked the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion to send Miss Butler, who had recently investigated for the 
Pittsburgh Survey the conditions under which Pittsburgh women 
worked, to make a similar study in mercantile stores in Baltimore. 
The investigation was begun in January, 1909, and continued 
during several months. The present volume embodies the results. 
Thirty-four establishments were investigated. The material ob- 
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tained is clearly presented. It covers such points as store con- 
struction, comfort of employees, hours, wages, training, beneficiary 
societies. The data will prove useful to employers as well as to 
students of social conditions. 


“MY UNKNOWN CHUM. New York: The Devin Adair Co. 
$1.50 net. 


By all the laws of bookdom, “ Aquecheek’s ” volume should 
have died long ago. In the first place it is a book of travel, and such 
books are usually almost as ephemeral as guide books; and, secondly, 
it was published anonymously, or rather with the unattractive pseu- 
donym of “ Aquecheek.” When a work lives in spite of such 
handicaps, and rises under a new and equally anonymous title, 
My Unknown Chum, it argues an unusual vitality for a book of this 
class. And, indeed, the book is too well-known to the discrimina- 
ting public to need more than a word of introduction to call atten- 
tion to this new edition. Those who are familiar with the delight- 
ful “ Aquecheek,” will be glad of the opportunity of purchasing 
a copy of the handsomest edition that we have seen, one really that 
shows as much improvement in the art of bookmaking as in the 
means of transportation since the day when “ Aquecheek ” crossed 
the Atlantic in a sailing boat. 

The qualities that have kept it alive in the affections of many 
who welcomed it years ago, and have made one enthusiastic admirer 
reissue it now, may be found in a certain piquancy of style, a knack 
of apt illustration, some delightful gossip:of old persons and 
places that are now only memories, a philosophical outlook upon 
travel, the value of which persists after the information is out of 
date. 

And yet the mere fact that the scenes pictured here have passed 
away adds to its charm. To those who knew the Boston and New 
York, the London and Paris and Rome of fifty years ago, it will 
bring back many a tender recollection—Old Theatre Alley lives 
again, and the words of praise for old Bishop Chevereuses of 
Boston will be warmly seconded by many. It is said that this good, 
simple old soul left Boston to assume the red hat and live abroad 
with all his belongings packed in two dilapidated trunks. Dignities 
sat lightly upon him, and he was as approachable and simple as a 
prince of the Church as he had been as bishop and priest. 

The reputed author of the book is Charles B. Fairbanks, a 
New England convert, and we think that his authorship has been 
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too easily set aside in the preface. Though this robs the many 
tributes to Catholicity of much of their apologetic value, it still 
remains true, that a book of this kind, where the references to re- 
ligion arise naturally out of other subjects and are never over-done, 
will reach many who will not read a professedly Catholic work. 


THE DELINQUENT CHILD AND THE HOME. By Sophonisba 
Breckinridge and Edith Abbott. New York: Charities Pub- 
lication Committee. $2.00. 


Probation officers, social workers, and students generally, will 
find the present careful study suggestive. Though concerned 
almost altogether with the experience of the Chicago juvenile court, 
it has a wider significance than its immediate topic. For other 
juvenile courts will largely tell the same tale regarding the causes 
and occasions of the children’s downfall. The philosophy under- 
lying the book, however, is little in accord with Catholic principles. 
It is an indictment of many homes, and seems to infer that the 
State must be a sort of over-parent. To answer this we need a 
careful and ample exposition of the rights and duties of parents. 
There is a helpful abstract of juvenile court laws. 


INCIDENTS OF MY LIFE. By Thomas Addis Emmett. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $6.00. 


Dr. Emmett will always be remembered as one of the most 
eminent gynecologists of the past century; he will always be 
honored by patriotic Irishmen for his work in connection with the 
Irish National Federation, and his book on Ireland Under English 
Rule; he will never be forgotten by New Yorkers for his forty- 
five years of untiring service in the Woman’s Hospital; for the 
Catholic youth of the future he will ever remain an example of 
indefatigable energy, of spotless integrity, and of boundless charity 
to the sick and suffering. He has written a most interesting auto- 
biography. He was born in Virginia, May 29, 1828. He is a 
grandson of Thomas Addis Emmett, a brother of the illustrious 
Irish patriot, Robert Emmett. He chats in a most entertaining 
manner of conditiogs in the South before the war, tells us about 
old New York and its citizens in the forties and fifties, describes 
his experiences as surgeon in the Woman’s Hospital, and gives 
a full account of his great work furthering Home Rule for Ireland. 

We are introduced in these pages to many eminent Americans 
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and many distinguished Irishmen; we are told many a good story; 
we listen to long discussions on the authenticity of the portrait 
of Robert Fulton; the burial place of Robert Emmett; the original 
copy of the Declaration of Independence, and the place of Nathan 
Hale’s execution; we listen to the author’s views on such varied 
subjects as education, Home Rule, England’s treatment of Ireland, 
Civil War, the tariff, the high cost of living, Tammany Hall, and 
the management of hospitals. Many an old New Yorker will read 
this book merely for its mention of the old Bowery Theatre, the 
visits of MacCready and Jenny Lind, Barnum’s Museum, the old 
Broadway stage, etc., etc. . 

Some pages of uninteresting details might well have been 
omitted, and more attention have been paid to literary finish, but we 
are too much in the author’s debt to be hypercritical. 


WHY SHOULD WE CHANGE OUR FORM OF GOVERNMENT. 
Studies in Practical Politics. By Nicholas Murray Butler. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 75 cents. 


The author of these six brief and readable essays, by keen 
analysis and clear expression, has done much to help the intelligent 
citizen towards forming a definite opinion upon certain momentous 
questions now engaging the attention of our electorate. Further 
than that, these essays, based upon patient study of history and 
developed with careful logic, should instruct many a reader in the 
constructing of political philosophy. Initiative, referendum, re- 
call, trusts, railways, collective ownership are among the points 
which the author illuminates—not indeed by means of exhaustive 
discussion, but by pertinent and sage comment. The volume comes 
as a reminder of the need of adding sane and careful thinking 
to our political activity, lest we make progress towards disaster. 


THE UNBELIEVER; A ROMANCE OF LOURDES. By a Non- 
Catholic. New York: Benziger Brothers. $1.25 net. 


This story gives us a perfect picture of Lourdes, with its train 
blanc, its dames hospitaliéres, its brancardiers, its bureau des consta- 
tations, its malades, and its miracles. 

Angélique is cured miraculously of consumption after a bath 
in the Grotto. Her friend, Andreé, to obtain this cure, and to bring 
about the conversion of her unbelieving lover, Dr. Felix, had made 
a vow to God to become a nun, or even to give up her own life, if 
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it were God’s will. She dies rather dramatically ; her lover is con- 
verted, and becomes a Franciscan. 

No one will read this book for the story. But everyone who 
has been to Lourdes will appreciate the accuracy of the author’s 
description of the shrine, the marvelous faith of the invalids, and 
the careful investigation of Dr. Boissarie. Zola and his book on 
Lourdes are stigmatized as they deserve, “ Zola was a man of one 
idea, everything to him was unclean. It never struck him that the 
uncleanness was in himself—-that he defiled everything he touched.” 

“ Zola lied from start to finish, no one could have witnessed 
what he witnessed and remained unconvinced.” The story of 
Bernadette is told in brief, and the whole book bespeaks a most 
sympathetic attitude towards the miracles of the wonderful Grotto. 


THE SON OF MAN—HIS PREPARATION, HIS LIFE, HIS 
WORK. By Rev. Placid Huault, S.M. New York: Benziger 
Brothers. $1.10. 


This volume from the pen of Father Huault treats with 
theological accuracy of the Fall of Man, the Expectation of 
the Redeemer, the Blessed Virgin, the Divinity of Christ, Miracles 
and Prophecy, the effects of Christianity, the Unity and Universal- 
ity of the Church, etc. It shows a sound knowledge of 
these fundamental questions, and gives in popular form the 
teachings of the Church with regard to them. But we fear that the 
tone of the book, unnecessarily harsh at times, will not readily 
effect the worthy purpose of the author, which is to influence and 
win the souls of unbelievers. 


FURTHER NOTES ON ST. PAUL—EPHESIANS, PHILIP- 
PIANS, COLOSSIANS, PHILEMON. By Joseph Rickaby, 
S.J. New York: Benziger Brothers. $1.35. 


In Father Rickaby’s former volume, Notes on St. Paul— 
Corinthians, Galatians, Romans, published in 1898, he used the 
text of Challoner’s 1752 edition of the Rheims New Testament. 
In the present work, he sets aside as unsatisfactory all our English 
translations, and makes a new and, we must add, a most excellent 
paraphrase of St. Paul’s words. Even those who may not know 
enough Greek to appreciate a successful attempt to get at the mean- 
ing of difficult passages, will welcome this part of his work. 

These notes are disappointingly brief, but they are always 
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clear, interesting, and scholarly. Realizing that some of our trans- 
lations of the Apostle are enough “to drive the Christian to 
despair of ever understanding St. Paul,’ he does his best to suggest 
in a most modest way the needed corrections. 

He points out corruptions in the Vulgate; suggests readings 
in doubtful passages; quotes the classics and the Fathers to bring 
out the meaning of a word; corrects mistakes in the interpretations 
of Clement of Alexandria, and St. John Chrysostom; calls atten- 
tion to faulty translations; discusses various readings, etc. 

His commentary on Col. ii. 16-23, which, as he rightly asserts, 
is “the crux of the whole epistle, and one of the most difficult 
passages in St. Paul,” is a fair sample of the scholarly character 
of these notes. He frequently acknowledges his indebtedness to 
St. John Chrysostom among the Fathers, and to Bishop Lightfoot 
among the modern interpreters of St. Paul. A few misprints (pp. 
140, 145, 146, 164, 193) should be corrected in a new edition. 


DOGMATIC CANONS AND DECREES. New York: The Devin 
Adair Co. $1.25 net. 


This volume contains English translations of the important 
doctrinal definitions issued by the Church from the Council of 
Trent down to the present time. Catholic truth is here set forth in 
the authoritative words of Popes and Councils. And as Trent 
was forced to restate and clarify much of Catholic teaching, the 
volume forms an excellent epitome of doctrine. 

The basis of the work is largely Cardinal Manning’s transla- 
tion of the decrees of the Vatican Council, and Canon Waterworth’s 
translation of those of Trent. The latter work has long been out of 
print. An index facilitates reference to this useful volume. 


THE HOLY MASS ACCORDING TO THE GREEK RITE. By 
Andrew J. Shipman. New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons. 25 
cents. 


The increasing number of Slavic peoples of the Greek Catholic 
Rite now making their home among us, have brought to our doors 
the more elaborate and very beautiful oriental liturgy of the 
Church, and given it for us a personal as well as a Catholic interest. 
This English translation is, therefore, most opportune. Mr. Ship- 
man prefaces the text of the Mass with a scholarly account of the 
Greek Rite, its followers, and appurtenances. This little pamphlet 
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of forty-four pages is within the reach of all, and cannot fail to 
appeal to every student and lover of the Universal Church and her 
liturgy. It contains, however, the translation of only one of the 
three forms of the Mass in use in the Greek Church—that of St. 
John Chrysostom. Upon its favorable reception depends the ful- 
fillment of Mr. Shipman’s promise to follow it with an English 
rendering of the Mass of St. Basil and the Mass of the Presanc- 
tified. 


GOD, THE AUTHOR OF NATURE AND THE SUPERNA- 
TURAL. By Dr. Joseph Pohle. Authorized English Ver- 
sion by Arthur Preuss. St. Louis: B. Herder. $1.75. 
Those who wish to go deep in their study of Catholic Theology, 

but are handicapped by an inadequate knowledge of Latin, owe a 
great debt of gratitude to Mr. Preuss, who has translated into Eng- 
lish from the original German Dr. Pohle’s three volumes on God. 
The most recently published of these volumes considers God as 
the Creator of ail things, natural and supernatural. The second, 
and considerably larger portion of the book, deals with the created 
universe—the earth; man; angels; and takes up of necessity such 
questions as the Biblical account of Creation; the unity of the 
human race; the immortality of the human soul; the nature, trans- 
mission, and penalties of original sin; the fall of some of the 
angels and their relations with men, etc. 

The work of translation is very well done. It is but rarely 
that one happens on a phrase that could be set aside for a simpler 
or more idiomatic expression. Technical terms abound, it is true, 
but that is practically unavoidable in a work of this kind. 


CHAPTERS ON CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE: Reason, the Witness 
of Faith, New York: Fr. Pustet & Co. 75 cents. 

As is stated in the preface, this book “aims to instruct American 
and English Catholics who are constantly confronted by both 
press and pulpit, and by daily intercourse with the ever-ready 
ridicule of their destructive views of life.” As chapters of par- 
ticular importance for our age and country, that on “ Truth and 
Essentials” and that “On Purity” may be noted. As an aid 
in the task of instructing an intelligent and earnest convert, it 
will also be found useful. But it is doubtful whether the catechetical 
form, or the morning and evening prayers in rhyme, will appeal to 
adults. There is a lack of smoothness in the English which makes 
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it sound like a translation; constructions are sometimes foreign. 
Should it reach a second edition, an index would add to its use- 
fulness, as the grouping of subjects is somewhat novel, making it 
difficu!t to find information. There is a good analytical table of 
contents, but an alphabetical index would be a help. 


SANS LUMIERE. Par Jules Pravieux. Paris: P. Lethielleux. 


Sans Lumiére is a short tale of a French country village, 
robbed of its church and Curé by the bitter anti-clerical hatred of 
its Masonic mayor. Everything possible is done by the mayor and 
his pagan schoolmaster to teach the people that: “ Science has 
vanquished superstition. Nature is the only true religion. The one 
god we know is reason.” 

They succeed beyond their expectations. While a few faithful 
souls go to a neighboring parish to Mass and the Sacraments, the 
vast body of the townsfolk totally abandon the faith of their 
ancestors. As a result, superstition takes the place of religion, 
thievery becomes common, the cabarets do a most flourishing busi- 
ness, discontent rules in place of the old-time peace and happiness, 
and the workingmen join the party of revolutionary socialism. 
One of the Mayor’s sons becomes the leader in the revolt against 
his capitalist father, and, when jilted by his unbelieving financée, 
commits suicide. Another son goes to Paris, and becomes wealthy 
by stealing millions from the sequestered property of the religious 
congregations, only to be thrown in prison finally as a sacrifice to 
an aroused public sentiment. 

A most pathetic scene is the meeting of the Abbé Brivet, the 
Curé of Larochebilly, with the Mayor after the burial of his son. 
The disconsolate official, angry at the logical outcome of his 
theories, is cursing the strikers as ‘‘ savages and brutes,” when the 
old Curé approaches him and says: “ Pardon them, I beseech you; 
they deserve your pity rather than your hate. They are simply 
what irreligion has made them. It has taken from their hearts 
all resignation, all faith, all hope, all goodness—it has robbed them 
of their God. It has extinguished every light that used to brighten 
their path, and yet you expect them to walk uprightly as of old. 
They have nothing but hatred to guide them, and hatred in its 
implacable logic does nothing but destroy, pillage, and kill. Pity 
these men, for they know not what they do. Pity these men, for 
they know not what they desire. They are children of the night, 
walking in darkness. They are men sans lumiére.” 
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Such a book gives us a very good insight into present-day 
conditions in France, and, if its lesson is learned, will teach the 
modern French unbeliever that, without religion, man is little better 
than the brute. ‘In Jesus Christ alone,” says the Abbé, “ there is 
hope. He is the light, He is goodness, He is love, He is God.” 


LE MODERNISME SOCIAL-DECADENCE OU REGENERA- 
TION. Par Abbé J. Fontaine. Paris: P. Lethielleux. 


Social Modernism is a continuation of the thesis defended in 
the Abbé Fontaine’s last book, Sociological Modernism, published 
a year ago. This volume is both a strong indictment of Socialism 
to-day in France, which, as the Abbé clearly shows, means the de- 
struction of the State with all true liberty, and an able defence 
of the Catholic social principles set forth by Popes Leo XIII. and 
Pius X. 

While fully admitting the Abbé’s honest endeavor to express 
accurately the Church’s teachings, we find him often disappointing 
in his unfairness to opponents, who cannot see eye to eye with him 
on many open questions. In the Revue du Clergé Frangais, a few 
months ago, the Abbé Dubois pointed out clearly the injustice 
of his attack on M. Lorin of the Semaine Sociale of Marseilles. 

Again his writings are always dominated by a bitterness 
against Protestant and Jew which is hardly Christian, and by an 
utter lack of sympathy with the aspirations and claims of modern 
democracy. He has a perfect right to be alarmed at the false 
social theories advocated by some of the over-enthusiastic Catholic 
Sillonists in France, but it is always in bad taste to question the 
sincerity of a man who has made his public submission to the well- 
deserved condemnation of Rome. He is, moreover, frequently as 
severe in condemning things debatable, e. g., the income tax, as in 
denouncing things positively uncatholic, which is rather confusing 
to the average reader. A better use of the distinguo of the theo- 
logical schools would have given us a more accurate and a more 
scholarly volume. 


EDGAR ALLEN POE. Par Emile Lauvriére. Paris: Bloud et 
Cie. 


This volume is an abridgment of a much larger work of the 
same author—Edgar Poe, Sa vie et son Oeuvre—published by 


Alcan of Paris in 1904. It is both a psychological study and a 
VOL. xcvi.—8. 
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literary appreciation, and from both viewpoints has been highly 
recommended by the Académie Francaise and the Académie de 
Médecine. 

The life of Poe was cursed from beginning to end by his 
excessive fondness for drink and drugs. He came of bad stock 
originally, and the taint in his blood developed finally in a degener- 
acy of the most debased type. He seemed totally devoid of the 
religious sense. Drink cost him devoted friends like Burton, White, 
Briggs, and Lowell; it broke his engagement with Mrs. Whitman; 
it made him write and speak in so caustic a way as to engender the 
most bitter enmities; it worried a loving wife to death, and made 
a veritable slave of the devoted Mrs. Clemm; it caused him to 
become a proud, ungrateful, unreliable, erotic madman, who wasted 
not merely natural talents but genius of a very high order. As a 
man-he is the most repellent figure in the history of American 
letters. 

The best chapters of the book however deal with Poe’s literary 
output. A careful analysis is given of his weird, imaginative tales, 
and an appreciative estimate of his melodious, fantastic poems. 
The author holds that most of Poe’s morbid creations, whether in 
prose or verse, were due to the fumes of alcohol or the dreams of 
opium. L’Amour désespéré pour une beauté morte seems to have 
been “ his habitual theme, the favorite formula of his morbid art, 
combining under the symbolic appearances of Beauty and Death 
both ecstasy and melancholy.” 


ders PLEASURING OF SUSAN SMITH, by Helen M. Wins- 

low (Boston: L. C. Page & Co. $1.00 net), is the story of a 
Miss Susan Smith, who in her fortieth year inherits a large fortune. 
She determines to go to a metropolis and enjoy herself. Her city 
cousins in Boston, who never give any money themselves, take 
her to all the charitable institutions in the hope that she will dis- 
tribute her money freely. Cousin Jack introduces her to society 
and to many pleasures, etc. Of course she acts as fairy godmother 
to young Jack, whom she reconciles to his fiancée after a mis- 
understanding, and everything ends most happily. 


= BONNET’S RANCH PARTY, by Caroline E. Jacobs and 

Edyth E. Read (Boston: L. C. Page & Co. $1.50) tells the 
story of a girl’s life on a Texan ranch. A party of boys and 
girls from Massachusetts are introduced by their friend, Blue 
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Bonnet, to all the wonders of outdoor life; swimming, horseback 
riding, driving, lassoing cattle, camping out, etc. The heroine 
is not too exact in her deportment, and at times shows evidences 
of selfishness, bad temper, and lack of courtesy, which she always 
redeems by her quick repentance. The book is rather long drawn 
out, and disfigured by many poor attempts at wit, but still will 
be interesting to the average schoolgirl. 


NGLISH SONGS OF ITALIAN FREEDOM, chosen and ar- 
ranged with an introduction by George Macaulay Trevelyan. 
(New York: Longmans, Green & Co. $1.25 net.) By bringing 
together these songs, Mr. Trevelyan has done a service for those 
who love liberty and poetry and Italy, even if they cannot worship 
Mazzini and the Carbonari. Political verses are unusually ephe- 
meral. The work of Byron, Shelley, the Brownings, and Swin- 
burne in this field undoubtedly deserves re-reading. 


PRISONER OF WAR IN VIRGINIA, 1864-5, by George 
Haven Putnam. (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 75 
cents net.) Under an appearance of calm, judicial fairness, we 
think that Major Putnam has been decidedly unfair to the South in 
several places. “ It was impossible for [the Confederates] to make 
appropriate provision for the care of prisoners,” says Dr. Putnam; 
but he adds, without the least proof to support his assertion, there 
was no honest desire to do so. Again, he tells us that when 
walking through Richmond on parole in a Federal uniform, he 
“met hardly any instances of discourtesy.” Why should he im- 
mediately theorize that a year or two earlier he would have met 
“abuse of some kind or other? ” 


CONOMIC AND MORAL ASPECTS OF THE LIQUOR 
BUSINESS, by Robert Bagnell, Ph.D., D.D. (New York: 
Funk & Wagnalls Co. 75 cents net.) This is a fairly handy 
presentation of interesting facts regarding the liquor business. 
The part dealing with the economic side is much more satisfactory 
than the seventy-five pages devoted to establishing the moral basis 
of state regulation. 


AN excellent book for school use is The Story of Christopher 
Columbus, by Charles W. Moores. (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co. 75 cents net.) It comprises short but careful accounts 
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of his four voyages, is written in a simple, interesting style, and 
has well-chosen illustrations. That Columbus was a mystic, that 
a divine impulse urged him, and that America was discovered by 
the Will of God—these facts have not been presented to the children 
in our public schools. This volume makes them clear, and for that 
reason, as much as for its general excellence, is strongly to be 
recommended as a textbook. 


aaa ANNALS OF THE CENTURY, by Anna C. 

Minogue, with an introduction by Archbishop Glennon of St. 
Louis. (New York: The America Press. $1.50.) The volume 
is an elaborate and carefully compiled history of the Lorettine Con- 
gregation, which was founded in Kentucky one hundred years ago 
by the pioneer missionary, Father Nerinckx, and which was the 
first community of native American women. It traces with a 
wealth of detail the growth and achievements of the Congregation 
through its century of existence, and is supplemented by an un- 
usually large number of illustrations. 


EASONABLE SERVICE OR WHY I BELIEVE, by D. I. 


Lanslots, O.S.B.; adapted from the Italian of Dr. Mioni. 
(St. Louis: B. Herder. $1.00). “ The purpose of these pages 
[less than two hundred] is to show conclusively that faith 
is entirely consistent with sound reason and that true science 
is not in contradiction with divine revelation.” While heartily 
agreeing with the author’s conclusions, we do not feel that this 
would be the most attractive book to put into the hands of an 
inquirer after Catholic truth. Its manner is too confident; its 
method too severely logical; its contempt for opposing views too 
evident. 


E IS CALLING ME;; Helps in Visiting the Blessed Sacrament, 

by the Rev. Matthew Russell, S.J. (London: Burns & 
Oates, 2s. 6d.) Years ago in a little book, The Irish Messenger 
of the Sacred Heart, we came across a poem entitled Omnia pro 
Te Cor Jesu, and signed “M. R.” It was such a whole-hearted 
offering of self to the Sacred Heart that it captured the youthful 
imagination, and was quickly committed to memory. Since then it 
has often proved a stand-by in short visits to the Blessed Sacrament, 
and this present book sounded like an appeal from the past. For 
many aids in the love of our Eucharistic Lord are we indebted 
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to the Reverend author; and not least for this latest reminder that 
Jesus is waiting for each one of us. The little prayers of other 
holy souls of our own generation must prove a spur not to be 
behind in our loving homage to Christ our King. 


EARCHING THE SCRIPTURES, by Rev. T. P. Gallagher, 
S.T.L., B.C.L. (Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son, Ltd. 6s. net.) 
In this volume Father Gallagher examines the principal passages 
of the Old Testament relating to the Jewish hope of a Redeemer. 
He shows that his hope of a Messiah existed through all the ages 
of Jewish history. We hope that in the next edition Father Gal- 
lagher will give us more explicit references to the authors and 
volumes quoted. 


‘ena OF CHRISTIAN PEDAGOGY, published by The 

Brothers of Mary, Dayton, O., is a modest little volume of 
about one hundred pages, confining itself to general principles of 
Catholic education, for it says, “ books containing suggestions for 
the teaching of the various branches of study can be readily found.” 
It consists of chapters on the objects of education, physical, moral, 
etc., and will be found helpful, especially by the young teacher. 
The article on surveillance seems somewhat stringent and over- 
drawn, especially in one particular. We note likewise that while 
the teacher is advised to encourage frequent Confession, no word 
is said of frequent Communion. The book concludes with the 
beautiful prayer of Gerson, the great Chancellor of the University 
of Paris, who devoted himself in his latter days to the souls of little 
children. The paper is not good, and that tends to obscure the type. 


Le VITAL TOUCH, by Frances M. Schnebly. (Chicago: Laird 

& Lee. $1.00.) This is a story of the conventional perfect 
hero falling in love at first sight with the conventional perfect 
heroine. She, however, rejects him once she discovers through her 
brother, a priest, that he was studying for the priesthood to follow 
out his mother’s vow. 

He in despair travels abroad, but is recalled to America by a 
cablegram informing him that the dear girl is sick unto death. 
Of course she recovers, the vow of long ago is set aside, and rightly 
so, and they live happily ever after. 

None of the characters in the book are well drawn; there is 
a total absence of local color, Paris being undistinguishable from 
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Chicago; there is no grasp whatever of the spirit of Catholicity, 
or the moral or mental makeup of a Catholic priest. The old- 
maid cousin with a slanderous tongue leaves a bad taste with the 
reader, and adds nothing to the interest of the story. Altogether 
it is an uninteresting and insipid tale. 


f base BOY AND HIS GANG, by J. Adams Puffer. (Boston: 

Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.00 net.) This is an objective and 
sympathetic study of some of those traits of boyhood which are 
to the average adult more irritating than interesting. That “ sociol- 
ogical”” phrases and theories are so frequently mixed with com- 
monplaces, or intruded into keen observations, will scarcely lessen 
the usefulness of this really very practical contribution to the 
enlightenment of teachers and parents. The reader will learn to 
look with new patience on certain inevitable—if trying—manifesta- 
tions of boy-life, and will get an insight into the possible ways of 
controlling and utilizing them. 


OCIALISM AND THE WORKINGMAN, by R. Fullerton. 
(New York: Benziger Brothers. $1.20 net.) In fourteen essays 
the writer touches upon the points of the Socialist position which 
seem most unbearable, and adduces counter arguments and illus- 
trations that his own thought or the publications of Catholic writers 
have suggested to him. 


ee price of the Interior Castle by St. Teresa, published by 

Thomas Baker, London, England, is 6s. net, not 4s. as stated 
in our July issue. The volume is sold in this country by Messrs. 
Benziger Brothers at $1.90 per copy. 








Foreign Periodicals. 


The Future of Religion in England. By John Straight. The 
Church of England has lost twenty per cent in membership, and 
shows an annual falling away of 350,000; Nonconformity is declin- 
ing; only Catholicism holds its ground. But its nine thousand con- 
verts a year are not in proportion to the increase in population, and 
are offset by an equal leakage. Even leaving leakage out of ac- 
count, it would take at this rate four thousand years to convert 
England. The toleration the Catholic Church now enjoys in Eng- 
land must not encourage her to think the nation is ready for a 
wholesale entrance within her fold. She must arouse herself to 
vast missionary efforts against new foes—Christian Science, Theos- 
ophy, Esoteric Buddhism, indifferentism of every shade. Who can 
say that this awakening will not come, and Catholicism once more 
regenerate the world ?—Oxford and Cambridge Review, September. 


The Fourth Gospel. By Maurice Donin, What is the funda- 
mental thought, whence arises the unity and the specific character of 


the Fourth Gospel? It is not the effort to convert the Jews by 
showing the blindness and the injustice of their fathers; to prove 
the superiority of Jesus over John the Baptist; to conquer the 
Gnostics and the Docetae; to complete the synoptic account of Our 
Lord’s life, though all these are part of St. John’s plan. He is 
not striving to produce a Christology different from that of the 
synoptics, to prove that Jesus is God while they sought to prove 
Him man. Such a view rests on an over-emphasis of a few 
verses of the prologue to this Gospel. The author’s aim is to 
portray a psychological drama, to expose the growth of faith in 
the disciples in opposition to the growth of unbelief among the 
Jews.—Revue Pratique d’Apologétique, August. 


Frederick Ozanam. By De Lauzac de Laborie. It was 
around Frederick Ozanam that the Society of St. Vincent de Paul 
grew, and to his guidance and encouragement was due, in greatest 
measure, the success of its beginnings. The Society was established 
in May, 1833. At Lyons, Ozanam met bitter opposition, but he 
was persistent in outlining the spirit and distinctive features which 
he wished to mark his Society—loyalty to the Church, humility, 
Christian solidarity.—Revue Pratique d’Apologétique, August. 
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Socialism in the Public Schools of the United States. By N. 
Noguer. The results of education where only science is taught, and 
no religion, is the cause of the increase of crimes among the young, 
as declared by a New York jurist, who states that forty per cent 
of the crimes in that city are committed by young men under 
twenty years of age. This increase of criminal ideas among the 
young people is the result of the socialistic training received in 
their schools—eventually where the religious and moral education 
is neglected, the generations will become corrupt——Razon y Fe, 
August. 


Eating Places for Women. By Abbé J. de Maistre. Young 
working women of small salary are confronted by dangers both 
moral and physical in the great city of Paris. Morally, because of 
the unscrupulous people they meet in their lunch hours at the 
various restaurants which they have need to frequent; physically, 
because many of the young women receive such meager salaries 
they are often forced to go without food or else to eat very little. 
These dangers were well studied out by Pére Stanislas du Lac, and 
he strove to overcome them by establishing restaurants exclusively 
for women. Now the city of Paris has a net-work of restaurants 
for women, the idea of this thoughtful priest. At some gas, water, 
and cooking utensils are loaned to the women workers for the 
slight sum of ten centimes; the utensils are washed by the users 
at the completion of their meal. At other restaurants lunches are 
provided at a very low cost. - Such an innovation has been greatly 
welcomed by the working women of Paris, as is evidenced by the 
attendance.—Le Correspondant, August 10. 


Eugenics. By Mrs. Huth Jackson. It is a nobler thing to 
bear and rear five healthy children than to allow a dozen out of 
fifteen to die. Priests should preach self-control rather than the 
implications of the text, “it is better to marry than to burn.” 
To leave births to “ the designs of Providence” is as foolish as to 
refuse the use of disinfectants, “ because if God wills us to catch 
a disease we ought to accept it.” “ Every child has a right to be 
born under the best conditions. And we, we who know, are 
shirking, if, for reason of the trouble entailed, we do not bring our 
fair share of children into the world.” There should be no un- 
necessary suffering, it is true. “See to it that life is made a 
sweeter, better, nobler thing as each year goes by; but where pain 
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is inevitable accept it bravely, and even joyously, realizing that 
certain truths can be learnt in that way, and that way alone.” 
Women must not “refuse that necessary suffering which is part 
of the inscrutable law of the universe, and which, bravely accepted, 
will bring us to the feet of Him Who, being God Almighty, yet 
when He took upon Him to deliver man, did not abhor the Virgin’s 
womb.”—The National Review, September. 


Labor Problems. By G. de Lamarzelle. This article reviews 
the troubles of labor unions from their earliest days in England, 
with a complete study of the recent miners’ strike—Le Corre- 
spondant, August Io. 


Conservation of Natural Forces. By Paul Girardin. A new 
chair has been founded at the College of France for the study of 
how best to conserve the natural forces, which are so important 
to the welfare of the numberless inhabitants of the earth. This 
article contains a complete account of this new study.—Le Corre- 
spondant, August Io. 


Property Reform. By Hilaire Belloc. Has the process of 
confining property to a few (and consequently turning the many 
into a proletariat) (a) proceeded so far, or (b) resulted from such 
economic causes, that it is impossible for society to retrace its 
steps and to achieve a better distribution of property in the future? 
The author answers both questions negatively. In a future paper 
he proposes to discuss the means of reform.—O-zford and Cam- 
bridge Review, September. 


Lessons of the War in Tripoli. By Earl Percy. The Italians 
have shown themselves a united nation with splendid military 
capacities. Their quickness in mobilizing and landing troops, their 
cheerfulness in bearing the cost, the remarkable codperation between 
army and navy, have “revealed a remarkable national efficiency 
and discipline.” All this means that Italy is no longer the child 
of the Triple Alliance. She is a Great Power, and her friendship 
or enmity must be reckoned with in case of war with Germany.— 
The National Review, September. 


England’s German-Phobia. By Navalis. Mr. Churchill’s 
policy is “condemned as absolute treachery to the navy and the 
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nation.” He has refused to keep pace with German increases; 
he has scattered the fleets so that it would take four days to mobilize 
in home waters; he has demoralized the whole force. The history 
of his administration can be written, “ organization, re-organiza- 
tion, disorganization.” —The National Review, September. 


More German-Phobia. By E. Capel Cure. England was once 
almost adored by Italy. She was looked upon as the friend who 
had made Cavour’s government possible. But the attitude of the 
British Press towards the war in Tripoli has nettled the Italian 
people. If England and France were at war with Germany, Italy 
might side with the Kaiser. England must strengthen her fleet in 
the Mediterranean, and strive by every possible means to lessen 
German influence in the Italian peninsula—The National Review, 
September. 


The Portuguese Revolution. By Homen Christe Filho. This 
article deals with the lamentable state of affairs in Portugal to-day, 
and gives an account of the monarchy, with a study of the Repub- 
lican Party. In Portugal, as in France, secret societies have 
worked havoc. The activities of the Freemasons dates back to the 
eighteenth century. The explosive bombs of six different models 
are the work of one of the members of the Carbonaria—José Maria 
Nunes. Explosions killing dozens of people are reported daily.— 
Le Correspondant, August 25. 


The Land of the Rising Sun. Unsigned. This article deals 
rather with the work accomplished by Mutsuhito, the late Mikado, 
than with his biography. In the sixteenth century Japan carried 
on extensive commercial relations with Portugal and England for 
eighty-seven years, after which its port was closed to all outside 
trade. It was only during the middle part of the past century that 
it was opened again. Mutsuhito worked wonders for his Empire. 
He introduced the most progressive reforms, and placed most 
capable men at the head of all departments of the government, 
allowing them to work unhampered. This he could do with safety, 
for the Japanese give the greatest homage to their Emperor. The 
article reviews the Russo-Japanese War, and shows the growth 
of the Japanese army and navy since that war. Japan strives 
to become the great naval power in the Pacific. The talk of a 
national religion is now stirring the country. The Emperor and 
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his counsellors have for years been striving to fuse the two religions 
—Shintoism and Buddhism. The writer of this article has re- 
sided in Japan for many years.—Le Correspondant, August 25. 


George Meredith. By Alfred Austin. The author pleads 
guilty to not understanding much of Meredith’s verse. He is 
consoled by the fact that Meredith himself did not understand it, 
and is reminded of how Jean Paul Richter, being called upon to 
explain some of his writings, said: ‘‘ That once upon a time two 
persons had known what an arraigned passage signified, himself and 
Le Bon Dieu. But now only God knew.” “That George Mere- 
dith’s novels must have as novels very high qualities, I do not 
question nor doubt for one moment. But I believe it on the testi- 
mony of others, themselves of high literary repute, for to be truth- 
ful I cannot myself read them.” The wine at Meredith’s table is 
said, on the whole, to have been better than the conversation.—O+- 
ford and Cambridge Review, September. 


Cromwell and the Literature of the “ Protectorate.” By J. B. 
Williams. There was very little real literature produced during 


this period. Much of what was then written does not owe its 
inspiration to the “ protectorate.” Cromwell censored the press 
with a strong hand, and imprisoned the printers right and leit. 
Through his licenser, Cromwell authorized one news-book that was 
“ stuffed with profane and obscene matter.” It was promptly sup- 
pressed under Charles IIl.—Oxzxford and Cambridge Review, Sep- 
tember. 


Parliamentary Oratory. By F. E. Smith, M.P. Persons com- 
plain nowadays that there is no oratory in the House of Commons. 
The trouble is that they are looking for something that is out of 
date. Parliament has become more business-like. We do not 
deliver long, florid perorations because we don’t wish to. “In 
cultivation, in natural eloquence, in the subtlety of dialectics, there 
are probably at least as large a number of members entitled to a 
high place as have ever debated in the House of Commons at any 
period of its history.” Balfour, Asquith, Lloyd George, Bonar Law, 
and others are discussed.—Oxford and Cambridge Review, Sep- 
tember. 


Coppée’s Letters. By Jean Monval. The final installment of 
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the letters of Francois Coppée to his sister Annette end with this 
number of the Le Correspondant. They breathe of the tenderest 
sympathy between brother and sister, also describing the points of 
interest in his travels—Le Correspondant, August 10. 


Teaching Run Mad. By Isabel Henvey. We are too self- 
conscious in our theories of education, too much pre-occupied with 
the subject, too wedded to infallible “systems.” Another fallacy 
is to think the child is indefinitely malleable, that it is simply clay 
to be moulded by the teacher in any shape wanted. As a matter 
of fact the teacher is probably producing entirely different results 
from those aimed at. A third mistake is to waste time teaching 
what a child has no talent for. This is especially noticeable in 
music.—O-xzford and Cambridge Review, September. 


A Valiant Woman. By Marc de Germiny. This article 
describes the heroism of a child of fourteen years of age—Marie 
Magdeleine de Verchéres of Canada, who commanded a fort during 
the French and Indian Wars against a band of Iroquois Indians. 
She died in 1752 as Mme. de la Pérade, having seen the government 
of Canada fall into the hands of the English— Le Correspondant, 
August Io. 


The Tablet (August 31) : Editorially The Tablet takes the posi- 
tion that the United States has violated the Hay-Pauncefote treaty 
by discriminating between American and British vessels as regards 
Canal tolls. The French Government finds that it has nourished 
a serpent in fostering the state schools. Six thousand teachers 
assembled at Chambéry solemrily passed radical anti-patriotic reso- 
lutions. Lady Edmund Talbot urges the necessity of Catholic 
women taking an active part in Social Reform and Social Settle- 
ments. 

(September 7): Claude Harrison replies to Hilaire Bel- 
loc’s anti-Jewish articles in the Evye-Witness. Mr. Harrison 
denies that the Jews form a distinct Semitic race in Eyrope. He 
attempts to prove from head-measurements, complexion, etc., that 
Jews intermarry with Europeans and conform to the racial type 
around them. Miss Brégy’s Poet’s Chantry, a collection of 
papers that originally appeared in THE CatTHoLic Wor bp, is re- 
viewed at length. Text of Fr. McNabb’s Norwich Congress 
paper on the Mental Deficiency Bill. He claims the Bill is based on 
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false data, faulty in logic, unscientific, and a menace to liberty. 

The Roman Correspondent writes that plura scripta of Fr. 
Lagrange, O.P., have been declared by the Consistorial College to 
be unfit for reading or consultation in Catholic seminaries. 


Le Correspondant (August 25): A biographical and character 
study of Raymond Poincaré, through every stage of his life to his 
present position as President of the Council of the French Govern- 
ment, is presented in this number. Count De Ballore contributes 
a scientific study of the before and after effects of earthquakes. 

An Heir to a Throne, by De Lauzac de Laborie, is a review and 
synopsis of a life of the son of Napoleon III. and Empress Eugénie. 


Revue du Clergé Frangais (August): L. Cl. Fillion presents 
a study of the person and the redemptive work of Christ. Herein 
he shows the perfect harmony which exists between the teachings 
of our Savior and St. Paul. Paul has systematized and developed 
His Master’s precepts. Even more than a theologian, Paul is a 
witness, a confessor, an apostle of Jesus. L. Venard reviews the 
commentaries of Montefiore and Goguel on St. Mark; Buzy on the 
parables of Our Lord; Liliévre on His teachings. Abbé Pasquier 
had thought to arrange the Synoptic Gospels as follows: the 
Hebrew version of St. Matthew, A. D. 41, identical with the Logia 
of Papias; St. Luke between 50 and 54; St. Mark, a combination 
of the two former, after 55. L. Venard shows the weak points 
of this theory, which is untenable since the decisions of the Biblical 
Commission. 





Recent Events. 


The visit of M. Poincaré, the Premier, to 
France. Russia, and the conclusion of a Naval Con- 
vention with that Empire, are the chief 
events which call for mention. By the fact that M. Poincaré went 
by water, and in this way avoided passing through German territory, 
the feelings of many in Germany were deeply wounded. Its gov- 
ernment, however, would not permit itself to be deprived of an 
opportunity of showing honor to the representative of France. The 
German Fleet waylaid the vessel in which the Premier was em- 
barked, and gave to him the salute which is as a rule only given 
to Royal persons. In Russia M. Poincaré was received with special 
marks of honor not only by the Court, but also by the people. 
Frequent and long-protracted conferences were held with the chief 
ministers of state. The result has been to remove any anxiety that 
may have been felt by the recent meeting of the Tsar and the 
Kaiser. The terms of the Naval Convention were settled; but 
what precisely they were will not be disclosed before the meeting of 
the Assembly. The conversations which were held, according to 
the official statement communicated to the Press, enabled the govern- 
ments of France and Russia not only to exchange views, but to 
arrange concerted action in a practical manner. Complete agree- 
ment, it is affirmed, exists between them: the ties uniting the 
two nations have never been stronger. The usual assurance is 
given that all that has been said and done is to furnish a guarantee 
for the maintenance of peace and of the equilibrium of Europe. 
In France the utmost gratification is felt, both on account of the 
visit and its attendant circumstances, and of its results. 

Hopes had been entertained that the negotiations with Spain 
for the settlement of the relations of the two countries in Morocco 
would by this time have been brought to a conclusion. These 
hopes have not been realized, but there is reason to think that 
a settlement has been made of the chief points under discussion. 
The boundary of the region over which Spain is to have the control 
has been fixed. In this matter France has acted in a more liberal 
way that was at first expected. For the elimination, by means 
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of the grant of territory in the French Congo, of the German 
claims upon Morocco, there were those in France who were ready 
to demand an amount of compensation which Spain was unwilling 
to give. The difficult question as to the division of the Customs 
has still, however, to be settled, as well as the internationalization 
of the city of Tangier. In regard to the former of these questions, 
it is rumored that there has been another intervention on the part 
of Germany. But the good feeling that now characterizes the 
relations of the two countries prevents apprehension being felt 
that any serious complication will arise. 

Mulai Hafid has carried out his purpose of abdicating the 
throne, and has followed his brother into private life. A third 
brother, Mulai Yusef, has been proclaimed Sultan under the aus- 
pices of the French. He has not, however, been accepted by the 
whole of the tribes that dwell in Morocco. There are, in fact, 
two Pretenders in the field anxious to rule their fellow-countrymen. 
It is wonderful how many are found to be willing to accept so 
ungrateful a task. The Pretender, in the South, El Hiba, has se- 
cured a large following, and claims to be a prophet. He has met 
with considerable success. The French are finding that the pacifi- 
cation of their recent acquisition is a work not of easy accomplish- 
ment. The whole country is in a ferment from Fez to Marakesh. 

The conduct of the teachers of the secular schools to whom the 
Republic has entrusted the upbringing of the rising generation, 
must have deeply hurt the feelings of those by whom they were 
appointed; it may, perhaps, even have enlightened their minds. 
At the Congress of the National Federation of Teachers’ Unions, 
recently held at Chambéry, the teachers unanimously threw in 
their lot with the semi-revolutionary Confédération Générale du 
Travail, and passed a resolution of lively sympathy with its efforts 
for liberty and education. With passionate attention the teachers 
watched, they declared, the daily struggle waged by the working 
class for the improvement of its lot and the defence of its dignity. 
“Sharing its anguish and its hopes, they are proud to fight in its 
ranks, and once more declare their solidarity with all the wage- 
earners united under the G. C. T.” To the Syndicalist movement 
they gave their support, and to all victims interned in capitalist 
gaols they sent fraternal greetings. They went so far as to give 
the adhesion of the Federation to the anti-militarist organization 
known as the “ Sou du Soldat,” which seeks to spread disaffection 
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within the ranks of the army. So horrified was the government 
with these proceedings and resolutions that it issued a decree 
ordering the Teachers’ Unions to be dissolved. In doing this it 
is not exceeding its power, for the Unions have no legal existence. 
It is thought that public opinion will support the government in the 
action which it has taken, and that the support of the less militant 
among the teachers will not be wanting. 

Secret societies consisting of officers in the army is another 
evil with which the government has been dealing. The Minister 
of War has issued a circular informing officers of the Reserve 
who belong to certain so-called Military Leagues, that they must 
decide between giving up the league and ceasing to be officers. 
These leagues, one of which is Masonic, and the other hostile to 
Freemasonry, have acquired an aggressive and political character 
which is considered to be altogether incompatible with discipline. 

The increase of crime which has of late been so strikingly 
characteristic of France has led the Minister of Justice to direct 
the magistrates to inflict severe sentences on rioters, drunkards, 
and all old offenders arrested with arms in their possession. Ex- 
tenuating circumstances are not to be admitted so easily as here- 
tofore, for by so doing the essential security of the community has 
been menaced. Great stringency is to be exercised in enforcing the 
laws already in existence as to carrying weapons until the stricter 
laws under discussion have been passed. 

The serious decline in the birth-rate has led the Minister of 
Finance to appoint a Commission for the purpose of investigating 
the causes of what amounts to a national calamity, and to suggest 
remedies. M. Jacques Bertillon, brother of the inventor of the 
finger-print system, and himself a distinguished statistician, points 
out that whereas a century ago twenty-seven per cent of the popu- 
lation of the Great European Powers were French, to-day the 
proportion is only eleven per cent. Formerly French was the most 
widely-spoken language; to-day it is the mother language of only 
forty-five millions, as compared with one hundred millions who 
speak German, and one hundred and thirty millions who speak 
English. Prussia, Saxony, Norway, Sweden, and parts of Swit- 
zerland, M. Bertillon says, have passed laws for reducing the 
taxation upon fathers of three or more children in proportion to 
their number. For France he advocates the adoption of a similar 
plan. 
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For Germany festivities have been the chief 
Germany. feature of which mention need be made. 
The Krupp Centenary gave an opportunity 
to the Emperor to make a speech in praise of a firm which has done 
so much to make the Empire what it is. ‘ Krupp guns,” he said, 
“have been with the Prussian lines, and have thundered on the 
battlefields which have made ready the way to Germany’s unity, 
and won it at last. Krupp guns are still to-day carried in the 
German Army and the German Nayy. Krupp docks build ships 
which fly the German flag. Krupp steel guards ships and forts. 
Krupp war material is used by numerous foreign armies.” Wider 
sympathies for the Krupps will be felt for another characteristic 
of the firm of which the Emperor spoke, that is, the ideal relation- 
ship which he said existed between the firm and its workmen. 
If the donation given by the firm in celebration of the Centenary 
is typical of its every-day conduct, the Emperor was justified in de- 
claring the relationship ideal. No less a sum than three millions and 
a half was presented by it to be applied in part as jubilee presents 
to the officials and workmen, and part to benevolent institutions 
in the town of Essen, and to soldiers’ and sailors’ institutions. 
The firm began in 1812. Fourteen years afterwards its founder 
died, leaving the carrying on of the work to Alfred Krupp, to whom 
its subsequent success was due. He was then a boy of fourteen 
years of age, with a little workshop, and five or six workmen, the 
secret process invented by his father, a load of debt, and his mother 
and three younger children to keep. When he died in 1887 he was 
employing twenty thousand workmen. At the present time the 
firm is employing seventy thousand men, and is the owner not 
merely of steel works at Essen, but also of coal and iron mines, blast 
furnaces, and shipbuilding and engineering works in various places. 
Upon the present head of the firm the Emperor has conferred the 
somewhat singular honor of Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary, and upon his wife the Order. of Louise. 

His Imperial Majesty’s indisposition prevented his making 
the visit which was contemplated to the King of Saxony. So 
quickly, however, did he recover that he was able to go to Swit- 
zerland in order to be present at the military manoeuvres. His 
visit is not considered to have any greater political significance 
than the desire to show to the Republic the friendly feelings en- 
tertained by him. The only event of any political importance that 
can be mentioned is the visit of the German Chancellor to the 
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Austro-Hungarian Foreign Minister, but of what then took place 
we have so far no account. 


Count Berchtold, the new Foreign Minister 
Austria-Hungary. of the Dual Monarchy, has signalized his 
accession to the administration of his office 
by a reversal, in an important point, of the policy of his predecessor, 
Count Aehrenthal. It may be: remembered that, when the latter 
commenced his career, the first step he took was to dissociate him- 
self from the Power in codperation with which Austria-Hungary 
had been working for a long time. Russia and Austria had had 
a common plan for the protection of their respective interests in 
the Balkans. They both expected that the Turkish dominion over 
the races inhabitating that district was not far from coming to 
an end. Little did they care for the interests of those races. Its 
own aggrandizement was what each Power had in view. How 
precisely each was to benefit had been settled between them. With- 
out warning, however, Count Aehrenthal entered into a private 
agreement with Turkey, by which he obtained for Austria a dis- 
tinct and special privilege. From that day to this Russia and 
Austria-Hungary have been more or less at variance, at one time 
to such a degree as to be on the verge of war. 

Of late, however, something like a reconciliation has been 
brought about. Count Berchtold’s recent action may result in 
the removal of all difficulties, and may put an end to that distrust of 
Austrian policy which has lately been felt by the Powers in general. 
In view of the accession to office of the recently-formed Cabinet 
of Ghazi Muhktar, and of its more conciliatory attitude to the 
subject races, Count Berchtold suggested to the various Powers 
that each of them should, not collectively, but severally, and ‘in the 
way which each should judge best, make to the Porte representa- 
tions of good will, and of their desire to support the new policy. 
At the same time, the various States in the Balkans, Bulgaria, 
Servia, Montenegro, as well as Greece, were to be exhorted to 
have patience, and to give to the Turkish government a time for 
repentance, for the carrying out of the newly-promised reforms. 
While fault was found with the proposal as too vague and ill- 
defined, satisfaction was expressed at the return of Austria to 
agreement with the other Powers, and to its re-entry into a common 
line of action. This may indeed be the most important result, 
for like other countries, however weak and impotent they may be, 
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Turkey has resented the action of Austria’s Foreign Minister 
as an uncalled-for interference with the internal affairs of the 
Ottoman Empire. In fact, Count Berchtold has put a weapon 
in the hands of the Young Turks, who are the opponents of the 
existing government. The advent to power of the Young Turks 
in 1908 saved Turkey, so they maintain, from the carrying out by 
Europe of a programme which had in view the breaking up of the 
Empire. During the four years of the Committee régime, no 
Power ventured to suggest intervention in any shape or form. 
Now that the reins of: government have fallen into the hands of 
the opponents of the Committee, this menace from Austria has 
arisen, and the loss of Macedonia may ensue. 

The chief criticism which was made of the proposal of Count 
Berchtold by the Powers, to whom it was addressed, was its ex- 
tremely indefinite character. Hence a more concrete and better 
defined plan was asked for. Such a plan was promised, but at 
this writing these further proposals have not reached us. Little 
hope, however, is felt of any great success being attained. The 
problem is so complicated, the interests so many and so divergent, 
that it seems to be beyond the power of man to find a solution: 
other than that of the expulsion from Europe of the brutal invader 
who has so long a time held in subjection Christian races. Even 
if this were brought about, the conflicting ambitions of the three 
kingdoms who aim at becoming Empires—Greece, Bulgaria, and 
Servia—do not promise a peaceful division of the spoils, even if 
Austria and Russia were to renounce every desire of their own 
aggrandizement. Hence the prospects for the future, although 
it may be interesting for outside observers, promise little of peace 
for the inhabitants of this long-suffering portion of the globe. 

In internal affairs, not only Austria but Hungary are passing 
their existence in the enjoyment of peace and quiet. Even the 
arbitrary action of Count Tisza in his dealings with parliamentary 
obstructors has so far produced no reaction, and has not yet 
received the just punishment which such conduct deserved. The 
reason doubtless is that the parliament is having a recess. In 
Croatia the suspension of the Constitution is still maintained, and 
the Hungarian government is proving itself to be as despotic in 
its treatment of the Slavs as ever the Austrian was in its treatment 
of the Magyars. The would-be assassin of M. de Cuvaj, the Royal 
Commissioner for Croatia, has been condemned to death, although 
the reasons are strong for the belief that he is insane. The result 
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has made Croatians indignant, and has made Austrians ashamed of 
this exhibition of what is called justice. The government fears 
that there is a widespread conspiracy of Serbs and other Slavs 
to secure, if not independence, at least autonomy, and is determined 
by any and every means to suppress every such attempt. To prove 
the need of the dictatorship recently established, crimes and con- 
spiracies are needed, and these the judiciary are ready to supply. 

The Emperor, King Francis Joseph, has been celebrating his 
eighty-second birthday, and is said to be in perfect health, and as 
well able as ever to attend to his duties. On the fourth of last 
July his reign equalled that of Queen Victoria, and now, of course, 
it has exceeded that record. Francis Joseph has now reigned longer 
than any monarch ever reigned in Europe. Two rulers, indeed, 
the Elector Charles Theodore of the Palatinate, and Louis XIV. 
of France, were on the throne for a longer period, the former 
for sixty-six years, and the latter for seventy-two years. They 
were both, however, minors when they succeeded. The Emperor 
Francis Joseph has both reigned and governed from the day of his 
accession on December 2, 1848. 

The increase of armaments has had its natural sequence in 
a deficit of some twenty-five millions, and there is a prospect of 
still further expenditure. During the last decade the public debt 
has increased by nearly four hundred millions. It is, therefore, not 
to be wondered at that misgivings are felt at the expense involved 
in the recent programme for the expansion of the Navy, and that 
hopes have been expressed that such an expansion might be ren- 
dered unnecessary by an agreement with Great Britain, that in the 
event of a war with Germany the Austro-Hungarian coast should 
not be attacked by a British Fleet. Doubt must be felt as to the 
realization of this proposal. It has been widely believed that the 
Navy of Austria was destined to codperate with that of Germany in 
the event of such hostilities, nor is that belief yet proved to be 
without foundation, although it is possible that the Treaty of 
Germany with Austria does not commit the latter country to the 
naval support of the former. As great uncertainty exists at pres- 
ent as to the real relations between Austria and Italy, and between 
the latter country and Great Britain and France; it is not clear who, 
in the event of war, would be allies and who would be enemies. 
Outside of the alliance between Germany and Austria-Hungary and 
of its counterpoise the alliance between France and Russia with 
Great Britain as a mutual friend, room is left for a variety of 
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conjectures. The Naval Convention recently made between France 
and Russia, the precise terms of which have not yet been disclosed, 
has raised suspicions in the minds of some in Austria that 
Russia wishes, with the support of France, to secure for her Fleet 
an open passage through the Dardanelles, and afterwards a Naval 
base in the A“gean. France and Russia might then codperate with 
Italy and secure the control of the Mediterranean to the disad- 
vantage of Austria. - With anxious thoughts of this kind the 
old world is never allowed to be at rest. 

The new world has been giving to the old a fresh mani- 
festation of its influence, not, indeed, this time in the sphere of high 
politics, but by enabling Austrians to get better acquainted with their 
own country. The most delightful districts of the Austrian Alps 
have recently been opened by the construction of several new lines of 
railroad; but, so bad has been the management, travelers have not 
had the opportunity of enjoying the mountain and valley scenery. 
It has been left to the agents of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
to suggest a plan to put an end to this. Arrangements have been 
made for the construction and running of observation cars by the 
Canadian Pacific similar to those which have so long been used on 
their own road. The first of these trains made the opening trip 
in the middle of August. Before the train started a short religious 
ceremony was held on the platform of the Western Station at 
Vienna, when Father Burke of Toronto blessed the new cars. The 
inhabitants at every stopping place turned out in large numbers, 
and offered to the representatives of the railroad, who were travel- 
ing on the train, bouquets of flowers and baskets of fruit. 


A few weeks ago Macedonia and Albania 

Turkey. were described as having sunk into a chronic 

state of anarchy. But even then there had 

been an improvement. The outrages indeed continued to be nu- 
merous, but were isolated and partial: whereas in previous weeks 
something like a general revolt of the Albanians had taken place. 
The leaders of both the Northern and Southern Albanians, at the 
head of large forces, demanded the redress of their grievances ; that 
an Inspector-General should be appointed for the Albanian prov- 
inces; that recruits for the army should in the time of peace 
perform their military service in their own districts; that the 
taxes levied in Albania for educational purposes should be spent 
locally; that a general amnesty for political offenders should be 
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granted; that the Albanian language should be the medium of 
instruction in all government schools, and that the houses destroyed 
in the recent fighting should be rebuilt at the expense of the govern- 
ment. Further demands included the increase of schools, the con- 
struction of roads, an improvement in the administration of justice, 
the restitution of arms, and the impeachment before the High Court 
of the Cabinets of Hakki Pasha and Said Pasha. All of these 
demands, with the exception of the last two, were conceded by the 
government, and even the restitution of arms was not completely 
rejected. After some hesitation, the government favors were ac- 
cepted, and the Albanians returned to their homes. But this did 
- not bring a restoration of peace. , On the borders of Montenegro 
there has been carried on, without any formal declaration, a savage 
warfare. On the other side of the Balkans a more formidable 
enemy is, with difficulty, being kept back from an attack upon 
Turkey. A massacre which took place at Katchina has greatly 
excited the Bulgarians. In this case Turkish soldiers, in conse- 
quence of the explosion of bombs in the market-place, made a 
fierce attack upon an unarmed, unoffending crowd. They then 
proceeded, on a house-to-house visitation, to arrest every Bulgarian 
in the place. 

It is hard to believe the degree of demoralization to which 
have sunk districts situated within a few miles of the 
chief centres of civilization. Utterly inexcusable as are the pro- 
ceedings of the Turks, those of certain Bulgarians seem to be even 
worse. A revolutionary organization has been formed with the 
deliberate purpose of provoking these outrages, in order to inflame 
the minds of their fellow-countrymen, and if possible of Europe, 
and thereby to secure the liberation from the Turkish yoke of the 
Bulgars living in Macedonia. Nothing is, of course, more desirable 
than the end which they have in view: nothing more deserving of 
reprobation than the means they have chosen. A measure of success 
has, however, followed their efforts. Throughout Bulgaria meetings 
have been held, calling upon the government to declare war upon 
Turkey. The whole country was in a state of excitement, and 
King Ferdinand, who had just been celebrating the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of his accession, had all he could do to restrain the 
people. A defensive alliance has been entered into between Bul- 
garia and Servia; the two States, however, declare that they do 
not entertain any hostile designs towards the Ottoman Empire; and 
that they have no intention to profit by the existing disturbances. 
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It cannot be doubted that all of these small Balkan States are being 
held in check by the counsels and influence of the greater Powers. 

The existing Cabinet represents the victory which after long 
efforts has been achieved over the Committee of Union and Pro- 
gress. This Committee violated every promise of equality and 
fair treatment which had been made to the Christian races when 
the revolution of 1908 took place. The recent change is so great 
that it has been called a new revolution. It has been brought 
about, however, by similar means—the revolt of army officers 
dissatisfied with existing conditions. These officers formed what 
is called the Military League to oppose the Committee, secured 
followers among the troops, took to the mountains, and became 
strong enough to enforce their demands. They have now been 
amnestied for any military offense of which they were guilty, and 
have re-entered the ranks. Such proceedings, of course, are very 
irregular from the point of view of the soldier, and a new military 
oath has been imposed upon cadets entering the army, by which 
they are required to swear that they will not join or follow any 
political party or association, and to abstain from all interference 
with the internal or foreign policy of the Ottoman government. 

The new government’s first act was to put an end to the 
martial law under which the capital had been placed ever since 
1908. They were, however, obliged by the unsettled state of things 
to re-impose it for six weeks. In order to put a check upon recal- 
citrant members of the Committee of Union and Progress, Salonika 
had to be placed under martial law. Some members of the Com- 
mittee were so dissatisfied with their loss of power that they threat- 
ened open rebellion, but they failed to meet with support, and 
have been driven into a sullen acquiescence. The second Parlia- 
ment, which had been elected not more than two or three months 
before, was dissolved, it having been packed with supporters of the 
Committee. New elections are impending; the government has 
pledged itself to secure their perfect freedom. It will maintain 
a strictly neutral and conciliatory attitude towards the two parties. 
They are exhorted to cease regarding each other as deadly enemies, 
and to treat each other with the respect due to honest adversaries, 
and to devote all their energies to the service of the Empire. “ The 
Revolution,” so the Cabinet declares, “has ceased.” Several 
resignations and rumored discussions have, however, cast a doubt 
upon the ability of the Cabinet to maintain itself in power. 
Its fall would be a matter of regret, for it seems to hold out the 
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only promise that Turkey will not revert to the loathsome state from 
which it has been making an effort to rise. 

The political troubles of Turkey have so much engrossed 
the attention of the public as to divert its attention from an earth- 
quake on the southern shores of the Sea of Marmora, in the region 
of the Dardanelles, which is said to have been as bad as that 
which took place at Messina three years ago. Forty thousand 
people were made homeless, and there was a vast destruction of 
life and property. The number of the killed and injured amounted 
to six thousand. 

Little need be said about the progress of the war in Tripoli. 
The Italians remain in possession of the coast, but have not begun 
that advance into the interior which will be necessary for success. 
In fact, there is good reason to think that they are getting tired 
of the war, and apprehensions are beginning to be felt that what 
will have to be paid for it will not be compensated by any possible 
advantage. The informal negotiations which have been going on 
in Switzerland are said to have been initiated by the Italians. They 
have so far produced no result. Within the past few days, however, 
rumors are being circulated of a successful issue. It is thought that 
the meeting which has just been held between the German Chancellor 
and the Austrian Foreign Minister may lead to some step being 
taken to bring that end to the war which both parties so much desire. 
A dozen or so of the A®gean Islands remain in the possession of 
the Italians, but no recent attempts have been made in this region. 
An officer in the service of Italy has made the public declaration 
that none of the islands could ever again be subject to Turkey, but 
it is not known that he was authorized by his government. Other 
Powers will have something to say in this matter. 








With Our Readers. 


ANCTA simplicitas, has been long the favorite expression of 
saints. The man without guile was pleasing to Our Lord, and 
holy simplicity remains still a rare and beautiful virtue. When one 
possessing it can, in his writings, give his soul to others, he confers 
upon them a blessing beyond words. With such a one it is always 
direct and simple speech about the things that are worth while, and 
that all of us can understand. Though he have literary taste and rare 
ability ; though he be widely read ; though he be a poet of rare power— 
it is not for these things we are attached to him—it is because he 
has revealed to us the thoughts of his own simple heart to which our 
own heart responds. He has lightened our burden, he has refreshed 
our spirits, he has elevated our tastes—but above all he has revealed 
himself as a humble, saintly soul—and for this we love him. Such 
a one was Father Matthew Russell, S.J., who, after long years of 
labor, died in Dublin on September 13th. 

His personality had gained for the Irish Monthly a unique and 
enviable place in Catholic literature. A new book from his pen was 
like a long letter written by his own haid, revealing to us the sanctuary 
of his soul. The childlike simplicity of his appeal was irresistible. 
His books became companions; their charm was contagious, and many 
are the souls who through them were led to converse familiarly with 
Our Lord. Father Russell is a light that has gone out of the literary 
firmament. The stilling of his voice means less of the song of heaven 
upon earth. The prayers and blessings of the many who have loved 
him and his books will follow him, and his works hold blessings 
for many yet unborn. May his soul rest in peace! 





NDOUBTEDLY, the question of when, how, and by whom child- 
dren shall be instructed in sexual matters is an important and 
complicated one. In our days there is not a choice between ignorance 
and knowledge, but as to how the child is to be enlightened. If those 
having the immediate care of the child, particularly parents or the 
guardians who take their place, remain silent, in nine cases out of 
ten there will be others who will speak. 

The agents of evil are everywhere and ever active, and a policy 
of silence often simply plays into their hands. Whatever else might 
be said, the omnipresent newspaper, the cheap story-paper and maga- 
zine, the easily-accessible book, have scattered and are scattering the 
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things of sex all over the world. We can no more get away from it 
than we can get away from the atmosphere in which we live. 

Such being the case, it is essential that the proper person should 
wisely guide the innocence of childhood, teach the child himself 
how to preserve that innocence, warn him of pitfalls into which he too 
often unknowingly falls. In our judgment, the proper person to 
teach the child in these matters is the parent. 

It is the parent who knows the child best, who is closest to 
it, who has its trust. To the parent the child looks to know the 
things it ought to know in order to safeguard it from evil. Other 
agencies—we do not refer now to the confessional—may give some 
help, but they’ are, as a rule, too irresponsible, too non-religious, too 
prone to rely simply on natural powers to give effective help. In- 
struction does not necessarily promote virtue. The love of parent 
for child will in itself tend to convey both instruction and holiness. 
Because the burden falls principally upon the parent, there is need 
that our fathers and mothers should be prepared to instruct their 
children at an early age in those matters of sex of which the children 
should not be ignorant. It is not necessary that parents should be 
skilled in physiology, nor do we mean by instruction in these matters 
anything like a detailed course in physiology. As some would rob 
this world of the supernatural, so would others strip it of that mystery 
and that privacy which make up romance. And the world without 
romance would be as unattractive as a museum of natural history. 

We wish, indeed, that our children, while their souls are still 
strong with the grace of Baptism, of Holy Communion, and Confirma- 
tion, might know the things they ought to know from the lips of a 
worthy parent, and before they have been led by sinful companions into 
dangerous ways. We risk too much when we risk their entrance, 
in ignorance, upon a warfare in which we must all engage. Nor can 
we shirk before God the responsibility that rests upon us as the guard- 
ians of their souls and bodies. Each one of us, whether parent, priest or 
nun, will be held accountable for the little children intrusted to our 
care, and a policy of silence will not answer. 

The parents, then, and those who stand in their place, must be 
prepared to undertake the duty of such instruction. But how are 
they themselves to learn how to perform a task that all admit to be 
peculiarly delicate? What we would like to see is a small volume, 
cheap in price, which would include not only the necessary physio- 
logical and hygienic information, but would show, together with this, 
the dignity of the human body in all its members from the first act 
of creation by God to that abiding fruit of the Redemption—the trans- 
cendant glory of the body as the temple here of the Holy Ghost—a 
book that would instruct parents how and what to teach their children. 
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No one book, as far as we know, does this. But a volume that 
in some measure answers such a demand has just come to us. It is the 
work of two Jesuit professors at Innsbruck.* Their treatment is sane 
and courteous, yet frank enough to meet the desire of any save the most 
radical. The authors pass lightly over the physiological side, and 
dwell especially upon the religious safeguards to be thrown around the 
child. They point out the usefulness of lives of the saints, of ideals 
of chastity and virginity, and especially the powerful influence of the 
Blessed Virgin. We regret, however, that in its present translation, 
a long, rambling, ill-digested appendix of notes and quotations has 
been added. A simple translation of the original would have been 
much more satisfactory. 

Another book recently sent us is by Dr. Philip Zenner,f and 
consists of three talks to school children and to college boys, with 
added chapters on the mode of teaching and the teacher. Dr. Zenner’s 
exposition is simple, clean, and healthy. The spirit of the book is good. 
He recognizes the benefits and also the dangers of instruction. On 
the physical side he covers the ground well; yet is becomingly reticent. 
His intention was to expose only the physiology and hygiene, but he is 
inevitably led into the moral, and here, of course, a Catholic may well 
take exception—not to anything actually present in the book—but to 
vital matters that are absent. Though with regard to one thing that is 
present, we feel that it is emptying religion of all positive value to put 
it on a basis with “ beauty, truth, friendship, honor, heroism.” 

In all discussion of this matter we must never forget that if ig- 
norance is not virtue, neither is knowledge in itself salvation. We 
must avoid the dangerous error of many modern writers that mere 
exposition of the evil and man’s unaided natural power are sufficient 
to keep him pure and undefiled. History, past and present, universal 
and personal, tells emphatically a different story. Man has cried 
from the beginning for a Redeemer to help him and to save him in that 
warfare of which each one is fully conscious—wherein the flesh 
lusteth against the spirit. Only in the light of those great truths 
which man could never know and which Christ has revealed to us; 
only by the power of those Sacraments whereby a greater strength than 
we possess is given to us, can man attain the victory. In the dignity 
of the sacrament of matrimony, made indissoluble by heaven; in the 
worth and saintly examples of virginity and chastity, can man find the 
answer which lifts him out of shame and despair; which enables us 
to honor and love one another, and which proves to him the immeas- 
urable worth of the body when glorified by the dominion of the spirit. 

*Educating to Purity. By Dr. Michael Gatterer, S.J., and Dr. Francis Krus, S.J. 
New York: Fr. Pustet & Co. Price, $1.25. 


tEducation in Sexual Physiology and Hygiene. By Philip Zenner. Cincinnati: 
Robert Clarke Co. Price, $1.00. ‘ 
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To understand fully the height and depth of these truths, we must 
know the laws of physical life. Unless we know them, we can never 
comprehend the sublime purposes of God. Fortified by faith in them, 
and armed with the knowledge of the make-up and the care of our 
bodies, our sons and daughters will be strong indeed in their fight 
against the world, the flesh, and the devil. 





KEGAN PAUL AND HIS ESSAYS.* 
(WRITTEN BY LIONEL JOHNSON, MAY 2, 1891.) 


A SERVITE father lately gave from his pulpit the following ex- 

hortation: “ My children, if the devil ever tempts you to think 
yourselves very superior persons, and to give good advice to poor 
sinners, who would be much better without it, say an Ave Mary, that 
you may have the grace to keep quiet.” 

This excellent warning might well be applied to men of letters, 
in their critical capacity. The present age swarms with superior per- 
sons, enamored of their own virtues, and ever set upon preaching 
the way of salvation in literature to poor simple folk, who are merely 
worried by fine theories and subtle expositions. And sometimes, 
wearied and confounded by the hubbub of voices, all confident and 
clamorous, the simple reader longs to forswear the reading of all 
books but the great classics of the world. Yet we cannot always live 
at that great height; the immortals cannot be our constant companions, 
because we are unequal to them. Who would read Milton at odd mo- 
ments? Milton, before reading whom, said Lamb, there should be 
“a solemn service of music.” And so, to take Congreve’s phrase, we 
“ refine upon our pleasures :” and, instead of reading the great classics, 
we sometimes like to read wise and pleasant things about them. 

It is because criticism in this age has become arrogant and 
tedious that we welcome the more heartily such a book as this collec- 
tion of essays by Mr. Kegan Paul. It is sane, and it is simple; and 
how ill-used many an essayist would consider himself upon receiving 
that praise! For, whereas sanity and simplicity were once counted for 
good gifts, in these days an obscure and unwholesome manner is pre- 
ferred: to be sensible is to be inartistic, and to cultivate sobriety is 
to hinder beauty. Could but an Horace or a Pope, a Quintilian or a 
Dr. Johnson, come among us, and visit our affectations with the scourge 
of his wit! Failing that, the best thing is to cherish those books which 
quietly and pleasantly put before us the forgotten virtues of sound 
reason and of common sense. Mr. Kegan Paul has here gathered 


*Faith and Unfaith, and other Essays. By C. Kegan Paul. London: Kegan 
Paul & Co. 
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together seven essays from among his contributions to various maga- 
zines. Four of them, Faith and Unfaith, Thomas 4 Kempis, Pascal’s 
Pensées, and The Story of Jean Calas, deal with matters of religious 
sentiment ; the rest, upon What We Know of Shakespeare, The Produc- 
tion and Life of Books, and On English Prose Style, deal with literary 
things. T hese are somewhat varied topics; but the careful reader will 
assent to the writer’s claim when he says: 


“To myself there appears a spiritual affinity in most of them, in that 
they were the outcome of doubts and difficulties now at rest. It has seemed 
right, however few the matter may concern, that since the record of inward 
strife was given to the world, the same essays should be published with trifling 
necessary changes, showing that the strife is over, and with the intimation that 
if IE have been in error in what I have said concerning any of the Church’s 
doctrines, I submit in this, as in all things, to Her teaching.” 


The book has, therefore, this especial interest: that it is the work 
of one who has handled the great records of spiritual life and history 
in the spirit of inquiring liberalism; and who has found an answer 
in the august doctrines of Catholic Christianity. 


Plurima quaesivi: per singula quaeque cucurri: 
Nec quidquam inveni melius quam credere Christo. 


Now the signal merit of the first essay, Faith and Unfaith, lies 
in its clear (p.412),broad statement of the facts ;it has no patience with 
elaborate compromise, and nice caiculation, and precarious balance. 
There are certain things in which the mean must be wrong, and one of 
two extremes must be right. In the question of Faith and Unfaith, the 
mean is tentative Christianity in all its forms; the extremes are the 
Catholic and Roman Church, and Positive Science. Probability is, 
indeed, as Butler and as Newman insist, the guide of life; but prob- 
ability has its degrees, and a probability which is merely the expression 
of cowardice, prejudice, or fear, is worth little. The countless sects 
and heresies of Christendom have just this sort of probability on their 
side; religious truth, they say, is uncertain, and Rome must be wrong, 
because to think so is a first principle of common sense; let us scrape 
together what beliefs we can, and trust in Providence. So, in the 
hope that what they hold will prove enough for safety, the severed 
churches and congregations abide in their narrow borders. Mr. Kegan 
Paul appeals primarily to such believers, showing that frona the first 
premises of faith follow in logical order and in grand procession the 
whole array of Catholic doctrines. ‘The first step, I am master not 
to take;” but, that step taken, the whole journey is undertaken. You 
may halt here and there, and imagine that yo have found a home in 
some half-way house; none the less, between the complete suspension 
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of judgment and the complete venture of faith, there is no tenable 
position. This is worked out by Mr. Kegan Paul in detail; and, while 
there is no question of his strong assurance that truth lies only upon 
the Catholic side, he shows a generous appreciation of whatever is 
estimable in the doubts and difficulties of other men. Those who know 
his earlier volume of Biographical Sketches must have admired the 
cordial sympathy which, with no sacrifice of logic, could discern and 
respect the various excellencies of Catholics, Anglicans, Protestants, 
Latitudinarians, and Agnostics. In the two essays upon Thomas a 
Kempis and upon Pascal, there is presented to us a fine contrast be- 
tween two spiritual characters: the profound peace of cloistral medi- 
tation, and the profound faith of a soul long troubled by philosophy 
and by the world. Quietist and enthusiast! both Thomas and Pascal 
have something of either spirit ; but the one gives us a calm consolation, 
and the other a consuming ecstasy; and those in modern days, whose 
minds are restless and ill at ease, can find much to help them in these 
two teachers de contemptu Mundi. In contrast with such unhappy 
and querulous thinkers as Amiel and his fellow-mystics of science, 
Thomas and Pascal are healthy and practical, for all their withdrawal 
from the noisy world; for, as St. Bernard said, “ Si de fatuis virginibus 
es, congregatio tibi necessaria est: si de prudentibus, tu congregationi.” 
Wherever the Jmitatio and the Pensées are read, Thomas 4 Kempis 
and Pascal have their congregations. 

The essay upon The Story of Jean Calas naturally induces the 
reader to compare it with Pattison’s essay, written, we imagine, at the 
same time, and certainly suggested by the same book: Coquerel’s 
Etude Historique. Mr. Kegan Paul’s essay is not that which suffers 
in the comparison; it shows admirably the artistic superiority of 
moderation to rhetoric. Pattison, for all his learned taste and his 
severe ideal, never wrote anything perfectly sober in tone; his pre- 
judices, and a strange intellectual irritability, got the better of him. 
The concluding paragraphs of either essay will illustrate the difference 
of manner. Pattison writes: 


“M. Coquerel ought to know his countrymen better than to think that 
even demonstrative evidence will procure from Catholic opinion justice for a 
Protestant. Reasonable and well-informed men of course will see the truth. | 
But the mass of Catholics are carefully protected from reason and information. 
We have little doubt that as long as the Catholic religion shall last, their little 
manuals of falsified history will continue to repeat that Jean Calas murdered 
his son because he had become a convert to the Catholic faith.” 


Mr. Kegan Paul, who no less strongly condemns the cruel bigotry 
of the outrage, concludes thus: 


“T have endeavored to make more audible, perhaps, to some, the cry, 
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which rises louder and louder from men of all parties and creeds, for toleration 
and forbearance, greater belief in the virtues of our adversaries, and greater 
trust in man.” 


There can be no doubt which of these passages has the greater 
sweetness and light. 

Of the other essays directly concerned with literature, that upon 
English Prose is the most profitable for the present day. It insists 
upon the necessity of good workmanship in an age tolerant of sloven- 
liness. To take once more a writer so scholarly as Pattison, we find 
him writing thus in his Memoirs: “ Even at this day a country squire 
or rector on landing with his cub under his wing in Oxford, finds him- 
self much at sea, etc.” And of late Mr. Symonds and Mr. Arthur 
Galton have exposed many similar faults in his style. When so 
laborious and judicious a writer can so fail, what can be expected of 
the canaille écrivante, of the scribbling herd? Mr. Kegan Paul has no 
mercy upon technical blunders; good writing must be correct, before 
all else. He gives excellent advice and useful warning; he points 
to approved patterns of good work; he dwells upon the patience, care, 
and simplicity indispensable to success. This account of Shakespeare 
is itself a fine example of an enthusiasm which is ardent yet perfectly 
restrained; no German heaviness, no fashionable English rhetoric. 
Mr. Kegan Paul can read without self-reproach the last words of his 
own book: 


“A great responsibility is laid on those who write, and also on those who 
read. If we leave the circulating library on one side, and study the acknowledged 
great writers, in them devoutly read by day, on them meditate by night, so 
shall the great treasure of speech committed to our charge suffer no diminishing 
nor loss.” 
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